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HAVE LIBRARIES COMMERCIAL VALUE? 


When such establishments as Marshall Field & Co., John Wanamaker, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and the National Cash Register Co. each devotes 
hundreds of dollars to maintaining house libraries to be used by their 
employees, it may be inferred that some of the shrewdest business men in 
the country have discovered that money spent upon libraries and books 
is well invested. The statement is made by an official of. one of the 
establishments mentioned that there are on his payrolls at least fifteen 
hundred people whose efficiency and earning capacity have been in- 
creased in part through the use of the library. In another case, the state- 
ment is made that there is not one of the concern’s many departments 
which does not make habitual use of the library maintaingd by the 
house. No city librarian has more effectively urged the establishment of 
such libraries than has Mr. Legler in Chicago. We have therefore asked 
Miss Pearl I. Field of the Chicago Public Library staff, who has direct 
charge of these libraries, so far as they are related to the public library, 
to tell in this issue something of the system. 








HUMAN PROGRESS AND THE LIBRARY 


“The upward march of human progress was lame and halt 
until the advent of writing and the manufacture of books. Each 
generation had to learn by its own experience all but the most 
trivial things. This was changed with the coming of the library 
and now each generation has the accumulated knowledge of all 
previous generations. There will be no more lost arts. Records 
of all useful thoughts and achievements will be preserved and 


disseminated through the medium of the public library. 
—Andrew Carnegie. 
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“People are think- 
ing and feeling gen- 
erously, if not living 
justly, in our time; it 
is a day of anxiety to be saved from 
the curse that is on selfishness, of 
eager question how others shall be 
helped, of bold denial that the con- 
ditions in which we would fain have 
rested are sacred or immutable.” 

—William Dean Howells. 


The spirit 
of the age 


General William 
Books for H. Carter has made 
soldiers an appeal to the pub- 


lic for the contribu- 
tion of recreational and educational 
books for the use of the 6,000 
United States soldiers stationed at 
Honolulu. The authorities plan to 
use a large bungalow for a reading 
and writing room and to include 
recreational features other than the 
library. The stated purpose is to 
equip the plant so well and make it 
so attractive that it will afford 
effective competition with the arti- 
fices of the saloon keepers in the 
vicinity of the army posts. 


The New York 
Plays on Times Book Review 
peace states that Atherton 


Brownell, author of 
The Unseen Empire, the peace play 
published last winter dealing with 
the influence in favor of war ex- 
erted by European armament man- 
ufacturers, was recently asked by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace to give a series of 
readings from his play throughout 
New England. Several dates were 
set in Connecticut, but had later to 
be canceled because of local fear 
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that the large Connecticut indus- 
tries in arms would make it “unwise 
to emphasize the phase of the peace 
propaganda which attacks large 
armament makers.”’ Copies of The 
Unseen Empire have been pur- 
chased by the Wisconsin Library 
Commission and annotated and will 
be loaned to any community in the 
state which wishes to give this as a 
dramatic reading. Across the Bor- 
der, a powerful play by Beulah 
Marie Dix, is a dramatic presen- 
tation of the personal responsibility 
which rests upon those who take 
part in war. It has been read with 
effect before the students and guests 
of the library school. It is not a 
partisan play and is commended to 
those seeking dramatic effect rather 
than lighter entertainment. 


The Louisville 
public library is join- 
ing in the effort to 
help the man “who 
has had a chance and 
thrown it away.” In response to an 
inquiry Mr. George T. Settle, the 
librarian writes: ‘When a station 
was placed in the jail some years 
ago, there was considerable talk 
against it but it has proven a 
profitable investment- for the city. 
Our jail is under very efficient man- 
agement and is kept scrupulously 
clean and sanitary. The books are 
given out under the direct super- 
vision of the jailer and charged to 
the individual readers as at other 
stations. The report of this work 
from the jail authorities is very 
flattering. We have been told that 
frequently a book in the hands of 
one man who can read, is read by 


A library 
in the 
county jail 
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him to quite a number in the corri- 
dors. This became so frequent that 
the jail authorities, fearing the 
interest shown was not genuine, 
placed with them plain clothes men, 
but they found that the men were 
really interested and that the book 
was being read. Before the books 
are sent back to the library they are 
examined, thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected by the jail authorities.” 


The newspapers 


The are learning the no- 
people’s menclature which 
university has heretofore been 


largely used only 
among librarians. Under the title 
“Help the people’s university” a 
recent issue of the Chicago Herald 
makes a strong plea for better 
support for the Chicago Public 
Library. “A free public library 
has been well termed ‘the people’s 
university.’ While the education 
obtained by use of its stores is 
termed ‘informal,’ it is also most 
‘practical,’ for thence each seeker 
of knowledge takes only what he 
desires under pressure of clearly 
felt needs. Its service is pre-emin- 
ently helping those who are trying 
to help themselves. 

*‘Chicago’s public library service 
is distinctly behind the American 
average. Its per capita cost is 
lowest among the twenty-six larger 
cities of this country. As none has 
accused its management of ex- 
travagance, it follows that the legal 
allowances for its support are those 
of parsimony. Its book collections 
are wholly insufficient and need 
both extension and replenishment. 
The legislators should change this 
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condition and give the people’s 
university the help it needs.” 


“The chief value 
of the public library 
as a social force lies, 
I think, in furnishing 
the multitude who frequent its 
halls, the accumulated knowledge 
of all ages, inevery department of 
human endeavor.” These are the 
words of Andrew Carnegie writ- 
ten to the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation in response to a request for- 
warded to him by its president 
W. O. Carson, of London, Canada. 
The text of the letter will be found 
elsewhere. 


A social 
force 


Jeffery Farnol, 
whose Beltane the 
Strong is appearing 
serially in McClure’s 
Magazine, is reported to have ready 
for publication a new book The 
Chronicles of the Imp. 


Jeffery 


Farnol 


Two favorite 
authors are reported 
as about to issue new 
novels. John Lane 
Co. will publish Mr. William J. 
Locke’s Jaffery in June. Macmillan 
will issue during the early summer a 
new novel by Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill entitled A Far Country. 


Two 
favorites 


Frederick Winslow 


Frederick Taylor, originator of 
Winslow the modern scientific 
Taylor Management move- 


ment and author of 
works on efficiency much used in 
library service, died recently in 
Philadelphia from pneumonia. 
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Maurice Maeter- 
A tribute _linck, Belgian poet 
to the and dramatist, in re- 
English plying to an invita- 


tion to lecture in 
England has commended the Eng- 
lish people in this exceptionally 
strong language: “They are in- 
deed a great people, reliable, chiv- 
alrous, generous; the type of what 
European civilization will one day 
become after this war is ended.” 


Charles D. Stew- 
A new art, the author of 
atmosphere Textual Difficulties 
of Shakespeare, and 
also of The Fugitive Blacksmith, and 
the recently filmed Partners of 
Providence, is now in the midst of 
an atmosphere of political activi- 
ties, being executive clerk to 
Emanuel L. Philipp, Governor of 
Wisconsin. 

Robert W. Service 
has written another 
novel. He has this 
time abandoned the 
northwest for a liter- 
ary setting and locates his new 
novel The Pretender in the Latin 
quarter of Paris, a city which has 
been his home for some months. 
The qualities of the novel are such, 
however, that most of us will rank 
the poet of the Yukon far above the 
novelist of Paris. 


From the 
Yukon to 
Paris 


Basanta Koomar 


Biographer Roy’s biography of 
of Rabin- Rabindranath Ta- 
dranath gore, appearing 
Tagore under the title of 

Rabindranath Tagore, 


the Man and his Poetry, will be of 
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interest to many Wisconsin people 
because the author is well known in 
the state. He spent two years at 
the University of Wisconsin, grad- 
uating with his B.A. degree and 
during his course lectured at var- 
ious points within the state. He 
was born of a high caste Hindu 
family, a position which he of 
course forfeited when he made 
American associations. He is an 
enthusiastic propagandist for in- 
creased opportunity for India and 
is said to be in disfavor because of 
his criticisms of the English regime. 
He is now devoting himself to 
journalism and the lecture plat- 
form. 
Germany’s appre- 
Shakespeare ciation of Shakes- 
in peare seems not to 
Germany have suffered very 
much from her pres- 
ent rupture with Shakespeare’s 
country. When the Tageblatt of 
Berlin not long ago solicited the 
opinion of German scholars and 
men of letters as to what books 
were best adapted to current tastes 
and needs, the author to receive the 
most votes was found to be Shakes- 
peare. His Henry V led the list. 
As was declared by Professor 
Brandl of the University of Berlin, 
this play is an inspiriting thing to 
read when there comes the call to 
arms. He is further reported as 
saying: “All that Shakespeare says 
of his Henry is applicable to our 
Kaiser, and the aggressive humor 
with which he treats the French 
does particular good in these days.” 
German scholarship has spent it- 
self so unsparingly on Shakespeare 
study that no one can fairly be- 
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grudge the Germans such comfort 
as they can in present trials derive 
from his pages. It even appeals to 
the sense of humor to find them 
turning to their own use against 
England the greatest of England’s 


poets. —The Dial. 
The circumstances 

Refugee under which When I 

author was a doy in Belgium 


were written add in- 
terest to an interesting tale. The 
author, Robert E. Jonckheere, as 
late as last July was a prosperous 
manufacturing and wholesale gro- 
cer at Contich in Belgium. When 
the storm of German war and con- 
fiscation broke over him he was 
left practically penniless with a 
mother, a wife, and seven children 
under ten years of age. After 
living upon charity for a few weeks 
in Holland he came to America. 
The manager of a Boston publish- 
ing house induced him to write 
When I was a boy in Belgium and 
with the advance proceeds he 
established himself in a humble 
business at Lowell, Massachusetts, 
making and selling Belgian candies. 


Following with due 

Memorizing modesty in the lead 
a definition of the Dial and Arn- 
of litera— old Bennett, the Bul- 
ture letin more than once 
has discussed defini- 

tions of great literature, and some- 
time ago quoted the concise lan- 
guage used by William Dean 
Howells. More recently the Dial 
commending this definition of Mr. 
Howells’ as worthy of memorizing 
says: “A definition of great litera- 
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ture, from Mr. Howells’ pen, has 
gained considerable currency of 
late, and its pithy brevity makes it 
worth committing to memory. It 
was after commending the unstud- 
ied effectiveness of Grant’s style 
in his Personal Memoirs that he 
enunciated, in explanation of the 
book’s recognized claim to great- 
ness, the truth that ‘great litera- 
ture is nothing more nor less than 
the clear expression of minds that 
have something great in them, 
whether religion, or beauty or deep 
experience.’ This helps to explain 
why, as Leslie Stephen was wont to 
affirm, the best biography is that 
which approaches the nearest to 
autobiography; and it was with 
some such truth in mind that 
Edward Rowland Sill used to de- 
clare the only thing a man was 
really competent to write about was 
himself. Hence, too, as has been 
more than once pointed out, the 
truly great novel is, in essentials, 
autobiographical, though it is by 
no means necessary that it should 
be written in the first person, and 
it does not at all follow that every 
work of fiction presented as auto- 
biography is possessed of greatness. 
These novelists who hope to im- 
part an otherwise unattainable vir- 
tue to their productions by making 
them autobiographic in form, but 
not in substance, may deceive 
themselves, though they will not 
deceive a discerning reader.” 


Librarians will 

A librarian read with consider- 
who writes able interest The 
Rose Garden Hus- 

band which reveals the rather un- 
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usual matrimonial venture of a 
children’s librarian who sought new 
interests and a rose garden not- 
withstanding the fact that they 
were encumbered with an invalid 
husband. Margaret Widdemer, the 
author, is reported to be a graduate 
of Drexel Library School with 
several years experience as a libra- 
rian. Certainly some passages re- 
veal a familiarity with the libra- 
rian and her troubles as well as a 
nice sense of humor. She tells of 
one small citizen who demanded 
the “Bride of Lemon Hill’ because 
her teacher said she must have it. 
The librarian had to search the 
required reading list for three 
minutes before she bestowed the 
Bride of Lammermoor on the thirteen- 
year-old daughter of Hungary. A 
small chocolate colored patron who 
reported that ““My maw she want’ 
a book call ’Ugwin! She say it got 
a yellow cover an’ pictures in it,” 
was sent away with the two volume 
edition of Hugh Wynne. As the 
author tells us it does not seem at 
all impossible that on “stickily wet 
Saturday afternoons with the tired 
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seven years at the Grenway 
Branch dragging at her neck and 
the seven times seven to come mak- 
ing her want to scream” the libra- 
rian should awake to discover her- 
self absent-mindedly trying to find 
a place under “Domestic economy 
—Condiments” for Five little pep- 
pers and how they grew. There is a 
discriminating knowledge of human 
nature in the librarian too as 
evidenced when she classified an 
over-attentive, emotional, ineffi- 
cient mother in her mental catalog 
as a very perfect specimen of ““The 
Loving Nagger.” The author’s 
sense of humor operates on sub- 
jects outside of her profession: “‘So 
there was no Phyllis Braithwaite 
any more! Of course not... 
Yet she had always liked the name 
so—well, a last name was a small 
thing to give up. .. Into her 
mind flitted an incongruous, silly 
story she had heard once at the 
library, about a girl whose last 
name was Rose, and whose parents 
christened her Wild, because the 
combination appealed to them. 
And then she married a man 
named Buil.” 





SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Interesting progress can be re- 
ported on the meetings planned for 
the summer. Fifteen Wisconsin 
library workers have registered to 
date for the regular lessons of the 
summer school, extending from June 
20 until July 31. 

For the Conference, July 22-31, 
many suggestions are being received 
and questions sent in by the libra- 


AND SUMMER SCHOOL 


rians of the state for consideration 
and discussion during these days. 
The Conference already promises 
to be more widely attended than 
the one in 1911, which had a 
registration of 160. We hope that 
every one interested is planning to 
attend all or a part of the meetings. 
Advance registration is desired from 
those who have decided to come. 
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Remember that the Conference is 
open to librarians, trustees, assist- 
ants, and others interested in li- 
brary activities, that it is not 
restricted to Wisconsin, but a 
cordial invitation is extended to all 
library workers in the Middle West. 
You are asked to send in your name 
to Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Library 
School, Madison, Wis., if you wish 
to be registered and to receive the 
further announcements that will 
be issued and the detailed program. 
You are invited to suggest subjects 
that you are anxious to hear dis- 
cussed. 


Announcements regarding some 
of the speakers and leaders of 
round tables at the Conference can 
only be made in part at this writing, 
as arrangements have not been 
completed with all whom it is hoped 
to secure. Wisconsin librarians 
will welcome the news that Miss 
Ethel F. McCollough, librarian of 
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the Evansville (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary and Miss Jeannette M. Drake, 
Librarian of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Public Library, both former library 
visitors for the Commission and 
instructors in the Library School, 
are returning for the Conference, 
and will have important places on 
its program. They have both been 
doing constructive work as libra- 
rians of important public libraries, 
and will have messages to give that 
will be well worth while. Miss 
Stearns has promised to come back 
to Wisconsin for the Conference 
week to the delight of her many 
library friends. 

Prof. Bleyer of the University 
School of Journalism, will give two 
lectures, Newspaper publicity for 
public libraries and Newspapers in 
the library; Prof. Ross has con- 
sented to talk on South America, 
Prof. Gilman on Business in the 
library, and Dr. McCarthy on 
Current questions. 





STATE LIBRARY MEETING 


Eau Claire, October 21, 22, 23. 


Preparations are underway for 
the State Library meeting to be 
held at Eau Claire, October 21, 22, 
and 23. This meeting bids fair to 
be one of the best in the history of 
the association. 

The Northwestern Teachers’ As- 
sociation holds its annual meeting 
at Eau Claire, October 22 and 23. 
The programs will be planned so 
that there will be a number of 
joint sessions. The aim of these 
meetings will be to bring about 


closer co-operation between school 
and library. Here will be a great 
opportunity to present definite and 
practical plans to bring teacher and 
librarian to realize that by working 
together the best results only can 
be gained. The speakers who have 
been selected for the meetings have 
this in mind. Mrs. Thorne-Thom- 
sen will give two talks. One on 
Children’s Literature and the other 
on Story Telling. Mr. F. K. 
Matthews, Chief Scout Librarian, 
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has promised to be present and will 
speak on the Influence of Directing 
boys’ Reading. Vocational reading 
will be represented from the teach- 
er’s standpoint as well as from that 
of the librarian. 

The slogan of the Northwestern 
Teachers’ Association for this con- 
vention is Efficiency in education. 
They have arranged to have splen- 
did speakers present the idea. 
Dr. E. A. Steiner will deliver the 
lecture, Efficiency, the Watchword 
of the Twentieth Century. Dr. 
E. A. Wiggam, called the “apostle 
of efficiency” will give his well 
known lecture The Marketing of 
the Margin. 


State Library Meeting 


Dr. Hosic of the Chicago County 
Normal will speak on some edu- 
cational subject. An effort is also 
being made to arrange for Jane 
Addams to appear on the program. 
As yet the committee has had no 
reply to their invitation. 

Professor Richard Burton, Pres- 
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ident of the Drama League of 
America, has been secured and will 
lecture on the literary structure and 
social influence of the drama. 

The library meetings will begin 
on Wednesday afternoon. These 
together with the meetings on 
Thursday will be devoted to purely 
library subjects: Library routine, 
a question box, Christmas exhibits 
of books, library problems, book 
roundtable, etc. It is hoped that 
a large number of directors from 
the library boards will attend. 
The program wil! be arranged with 
them in mind. An effort will be 
made also to help the small libra- 
ries. 

Suggestions for discussion will be 
gratefully received by the Commit- 
tee, and should be sent to any of the 
following: 

Miss Lucy Pleasants, Menasha 
Public Library; 

Miss Cora Frantz, Gilbert Sim- 
mons Library, Kenosha; 

Miss Laura M. Olsen, Eau Claire 
Public Library. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A SOCIAL FORCE 


A Recent Letter from Andrew Carnegie. — 


Mr. W. O. Carson, librarian of 
the public library at London, Can- 
ada, and president of the Ontario 
Library Association, recently wrote 
to Andrew Carnegie asking him to 
give to the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation his opinion on “The chief 
value of the public library as a 
social force.”” Mr. Carson has 
given us permission to publish this 
letter which is as follows: 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
2 East 91st. Street 
New York 
Dear Mr. Carson: 

Thank you for your kind letter of 
twenty-fifth February. 

You ask me to give the Ontario 
Library Association my opinion on 
“The chief value of the public 
library as a social force.” ... 
I shall try to make answer. 
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One great value of the Public 
Library as a social force is its 
position as one of the most im- 
portant educational agencies of the 
community. For centuries the li- 
brary has ranked high as a pre- 
server of the written word. In the 
last generation it has added to that 
function the aggressive and helpful 
office of message bearer, carrying 
books to the homes of the people, 
to their schools, to their work-a- 
day world, and to their play- 
grounds. 

The library has become an es- 
sential part of the useful and in- 
tellectual life of the community. 
Its work begins with the children, 
in many cases before the school. 
It follows the pupil thru the school 
years and helps him in his study 
hours. It follows him in his busi- 
ness and profession and helps his 
wife at home. In fact, it furnishes 
instruction, recreation, solace, help 
and inspiration. 

President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity stated well the function of 
the library when at the Narragan- 
sett Pier Conference in 1906 he said: 
“The modern library has in some 
cases become a true school; in 
other places it has radiated some of 
the refinement for which we once 
looked to the home and something 
of the idealism which is the peculiar 
gift of the church; it is a social, 
civilizing, moralizing force.” 

Think of the great amount of 
vital thoughts which are preserved 
in these treasure houses, and which 
thru the circulating system are 
free to all who would avail them- 
selves of the knowledge. The 
upward march of human progress 
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was lame and halt until the advent 
of writing and the manufacture of 
books. Each generation had to 
learn by its own experience all but 
the most trivial things. This was 
changed with the coming of the 
library and now each generation has 
the accumulated knowledge of all 
previous generations. There will 
be no more lost arts. Records of 
all useful thoughts and achieve- 
ments will be preserved and dis- 
seminated thru the medium of the 
Public Library. 


We can say of the great thinkers 
and writers what Horace claimed 
for his own works, “They have 
built monuments more lasting than 
brass, loftier than the regal site of 
the pyramids, which neither the 
corroding rains nor the impotent 
winds shall destroy, nor the in- 
numerable series of years nor the 
flight of time.” 


Nothing tends more to the ele- 
vation of the race than the exten- 
sion of knowledge. Bacon has 
truly said that “Knowledge is 
power.” The chief value of the 
Public Library as a social force lies, 
I think , in furnishing the multitude 
who frequent its halls, the accumu- 
lated knowledge of all ages, in 
every department of human en- 
deavor. 


With every good wish for the 


success of your Association, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


Andrew Carnegie. 
March 11, 1915. 


W. O. Carson, Esq., President, 
Ontario Library Association, 
London, Canada. 
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LIBRARIES IN BUSINESS 


By Pearl I. Field, Chicago Public Library 


In every major city of the United 
States and in many of the medium 
sized ones there are thousands of 
bread-winners to whom, by reason 
of remoteness or lack of time, the 
public library is a closed institution. 
In order to bridge the distance and 
to offset the time element, a type 
of library work has been developed 
which brings the library into the 
industrial and commercial establish- 
ments where these wage-earners are 
working daily. In the city of 
Chicago where this form of library 
activity has been very consider- 
ably developed, more than 250,000 
volumes are issued annually 
through this source. 

The house library a dividend 
earning institution. It has long 
been the aim of librarians to con- 
vince the public that the library 
has a_ practical dollar-and-cents 
side, that it is not a luxury but a 
mighty factor for democracy, and 
that it is “the people’s university.” 
As the barriers that have hemmed 
it in have been lowered, we find a 
great part of the public accepting 
eagerly each innovation and mak- 
ing wide use of its facilities, but 
there are still those who are not 
convinced of its place as a common 
educator, who are ignorant of what 
library ideals are, and who have 
not yet been swept into the tide of 
those that are seeking to know. 

We have felt that the business 
man must realize what we are 
trying to do. He is calm and 


steady, and is not inclined to fall 
into the error of hastily judging the 
merits of a business proposition. 
He must weigh the arguments. He 
must dig to basic principles. He 
must know results. When we 
meet one of these clear-eyed, dis- 
passionate men, and find him using 
our very arguments, waxing en- 
thusiastic, realizing our ambitions 
and most of all believing in us, and 
with all the strength and vision 
within him, encouraging us, we 
must be gratified indeed and feel 
that some of our preachment has 
fallen on fruitful ground. The 
business house libraries maintained 
by the Chicago Public Library in 
splendid co-operation with many of 
the commercial and _ industrial 
houses have the interest of just 
such men, whose positions have 
given them an insight into the 
needs of their employees. 

An aid to efficiency. The 
libraries are an adjunct to the 
Educational and Efficiency depart- 
ments,and the librarian whose work 
is controlled by these men finds 
herself in a position as adviser, 
teacher, and friend that she could 
not hope to attain in any other 
library position. She is the strong 
*“‘g0-between” for she knows her 
patrons in their leisure time. She 
is the one who can best sympathize 
with their ambitions and dreams, 
read their likes and dislikes, under- 
stand their capacity and weak- 
nesses. This very knowledge gives 
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her the power to judge and she is 
called in frequent conference with 
the heads of departments to recom- 
mend or give the results of her 
observation, thus helping those 
that are trying to help themselves. 

One library helps one thou- 
sand young workers. Regular 
“clinics” are held and good material 
discussed, for the worker through 
his use of the library makes himself 
an individual “‘case.”’ One of these 
managers tells, with pride, of over 
a thousand young men and women 
whose advancement has been due 
to their reading, simply because 
their reading gave evidence of 
their interest and usefulness. This, 
of course, is a side issue, the main 
thing is the spirit of helpfulness, 
for the careful business man has 
an eye on the increased efficiency 
and activity of his employees. It 
is, after all, a business proposition 
that must show business-like re- 
sults. 

The ideals and standards of these 
libraries are high and the principles 
under which they are governed are 
those of any library, it is only that 
results are more concrete and 
definite, the work more clearly 
planned. The library is a part of 
a big system, for several of these 
firms employ over 10,000 people 
and the librarian plans her work 
to suit the big needs of the house. 
If there is a school for the errand 
and messenger boys, she makes her 
lists and selection of books along 
that line. Through house service 
she is able to get the books to the 
farthest corner and lowest base- 
ment. If there are classes for the 
sales-people, she again considers 
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their needs, and so through the 
varied demands made upon her, 
makes her library a laboratory and 
clearing-house. She works with the 
head of every department and since 
she has the entire resources of the 
public library behind her, she is 
able to anticipate and promise. 

Several of the houses issue 
worthy book bulletins and all of 
them have given valuable space for 
the library, and have equipped it in 
approved fashion and worked along 
the lines of increased usefulness, 
with funds for reference books and 
special collections. They have es- 
tablished house messenger service, 
provided files of periodicals and 
agreed to guarantee for all missing 
books. All this is given generously 
for there is the knowledge of the 
augmented value of the worker, 
that is a compensation big enough 
for these business men. 

Reaching a population of 
250,000. There are twenty-three 
of these libraries, some more pre- 
tentious than others, but all work- 
ing under the hearty support of 
progressive men. The class of 
people that uses the library in many 
of these places are those that could 
never be reached in any other way, 
the foreign girls that work in the 
gum factory and the twine works, 
or who run machines in the tailor 
shops, and can and pack the fruits 
in the wholesale houses. To them 
the library becomes a part of their 
daily work, the librarian a daily 
visitor and a good friend. Four 
very successful libraries are main- 
tained in the loop district, thus 
relieving congestion in the main 
library. 
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The industries which are rep- 
resented cover a wide field ranging 
from manufacturers of chewing 
gum, and ready-made clothing for 
men and boys, to harvesting ma- 
chines, canned meats and crackers, 
as well as wholesalers and retailers 
dealing in stable commodities, and 
great mail order houses. These 
firms employ from 5,000 to 10,000 
men and women each. In the city 
of Chicago the employes in the 
institutions so provided by libra- 
ries number not less than 50,000 
persons. Figuring on the usual 
average of the census enumerator 
this would represent a community 
as large as a city of 250,000 in- 
habitants. 

A list of the houses that have 
expanded along these lines follows: 
Boston Store; Butler Brothers; 
Chicago Masons and Builders Assn; 
Deering works, International Har- 
vester Company; Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, Market Street; Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Halsted Street; 
The Herzog Factories; Kuppen- 
heimer & Co; Lyon & Healy; 
Mandel Brothers; Marshall Field 
& Co.; Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
National Biscuit Company, 
Kennedy Biscuit Works; Roths- 
child & Co.; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Sprague Warner & Co.; Swift and 
Company; Union Trust Company; 
Western Electric Company, Haw- 
thorne Station; Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
Co., Factory; W. D. Allen Mfg. 
Co., Western Ave.; W. D. Allen 
Mfg. Co., Lake St.; Wholesale 
Clothiers Assn. 

Business house and city di- 
vide expense. The library sup- 
plies the books to these stations 
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and the firm provides adequate 
quarters, with the necessary furni- 
ture, and employs the librarian. 
The librarian, of course, must be 
carefully chosen, for she is a new 
type that must have the business 
instinct, and the snap-and-go char- 
acteristics. Her possibilities are 
unlimited for she has in her house 
all kinds and classes of people. 
Her library is the one social center. 
She is an important member of a 
big industrial plant, that experi- 
ments and can afford broad-sweep- 
ing activities. Her position is an 
enviable one for she is limited only 
by her imagination, and is free to 
work along her own lines of en- 
deavor. 

The new employee finds himself 
in strange surroundings, among 
strange fellow-workers, and the 
loneliness that descends upon him 
is swept away when he enters the 
open library doors. Here is a point 
of connection with the house and 
here his first feeling of loyalty. He 
is free to choose the books and 
magazines most suited for his pleas- 
ure and enlightenment. He knows 
there is some one who cares, that 
jit is not all a steady grinding, a 
huge crushing, for the mere exist- 
ence of a library well maintained 
and administered for his personal 
use convinces him of that. The 
wearisome thought that after all 
he doesn’t count, leaves him and 
then the librarian finds her work. 

Everybody’s using it. Whata 
democracy it is! The heads of 
departments, the messenger boys, 
the elevator men, a vice-president, 
a watchman, meet here on a com- 
mon ground. The foreigner finds 
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books in his own language. They 
all find new broadening thoughts. 
The library is the only place where 
this co-mingling is possible. Their 
work is specialized and each one to 
his task. No one is too high nor 
too lowly. 

They tell of an old Irish watch- 
man who had worked for a long, 
long time with the firm and the 
librarian asked him one day why 
he never came to the library, and 
he said that he would like to read 
one book, but he knew it was not 
in the library, so “what was the 
use?” The librarian managed to 
find out that he wanted Lever’s 
Charles O’Malley, and when she 
was able to give it to the old man 
he was overwhelmed and deeply 
touched to think that after all “‘his” 
book was in the library. He 
became a devoted patron and kept 
the librarian busy supplying Irish 
stories and now speaks of “our 
library.” He was “out” before 
with all these ‘“new-fangled”’ 
notions, but Charles O’Malley was 
the connecting link and he a pleased 
old man in his work. 

The library helps the worker 
find himself. He notes shelves of 
books that tell him something 
about the thing he works with 
every day, something of what his 
firm is aiming to do and just what 
is still to be done. If he be in the 
shoe department he finds books on 
early shoe making, and the treating 
of the various kinds of leather, why 
certain cuts are better than others, 
why the style of making the shoe 
itself has changed. He becomes an 
intelligent worker. He can talk 
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with knowledge to his customers. 
He has a pride and interest that 
adds infinite pleasure to his work. 
He is a better man in his own 
judgment. 

The work does not stop with 
the improved individual. The in- 
creased knowledge within him 
wants expression and those about 
him will benefit. There is a little 
factory girl in one of the large 
mercantile establishments who has 
availed herself of every opportunity 
to learn. She has been reading a 
great deal and is already doing the 
highest grade work in her depart- 
ment. But one day she confided to 
the librarian that she wanted to do 
something better than “just run a 
machine”’ and asked for books on 
various vocations for women. The 
librarian became interested in her 
and found that the library had 
been a great inspiration, that it 
had lifted her out of her work and 
given her a vision of better things. 
She saw a new world before her 
with all its possibilities, and realized 
the struggle it must be for the unfit. 
It was because her thoughts were 
of the family circle at home, and 
because she felt that her younger 
brothers and sisters must have more 
schooling and a better chance than 
she had had, that she was so 
anxious to take a higher place as a 
worker and increase her earning 
capacity. So she was using the 
library to find and qualify herself 
for a better position. Needless to 
say the house librarian has taken 
her under her wing, and is planning 
a course of reading that will give 
her more “‘education.”’ 


or 
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COMBINATION OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By Julia C. Stockett, Library Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


In the past few years, many smaller 
Wisconsin cities have partially or entirely 
combined the school and public libraries 
to the advantage of each, keeping the bulk 
of the collection at the public library. 
Some of these places are Barron, Stanley, 
Ladysmith, Hudson, Spooner, Evansville, 
Lake Mills, Two Rivers, Wauwatosa, 
Jefferson and Hartford. The state law on 
this matter reads, ““The board of directors 
of any free public library and the school 
board or the board of education of any 
school district, town, village or city in 
which a free public library is provided for 
and maintained, may make such exchanges 
and loans of books as said officers shall 
agree upon for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of both libraries and insuring 
the best service to the schools and all 
citizens.” The school books are thus 
regarded as a loan to the public library and, 
in order to carry this out, separate records 
may be kept, so that the school may with- 
draw its books should a future separation 
be desired. As yet there has been no case 
where the school has cared to do this, but 
it is entirely possible, if a trial ot a year or 
two does not bring satisfaction. 

Increased use of books. One of the 
most important reasons for the combination 
of the two libraries is the resulting increase 
in the use of the books. The school collec- 
tion is not available during summer, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, every 
evening, Saturday, and Sunday: in other 
words, it is considerably less than 75 per 
cent efficient. This efficiency is further 
decreased by the fact that some school 
libraries limit the children to drawing one 
book a week, making the collection avail- 
able a single day out of seven, and then the 
time is limited to certain hours. In other 
instances, the children do not have close 
personal relation with the books as a 
whole, because the library is shelved in the 
principal’s office. The teacher does prac- 
tically all the choosing and the children are 
deprived of the educational value of 
handling many books, of browsing about 


and selecting for themselves. In case of 
transfer, the larger part of these books will, 
of course, be used by the children but the 
collection is also open to the people of the 
community and this will result in a larger 
and more general circulation. 

Greater economy. The combination 
of the two libraries is further desirable 
because it means economy for the town. 
Unnecessary duplication is avoided and the 
town’s funds are not expended in two 
different directions for the same object. 
Duplication is particularly liable to happen 
in children’s books, as the best selections 
include many of the older stories in new 
editions; much of modern juvenile writing 
is of an inferior type. 

Valuable habit formed. Statistics 
show how comparatively small is the 
number of children completing the eighth 
grade and fewer still finish the high school 
course. In either case ‘forming the library 
habit” will be a most valuable asset in the 
child’s later life. School is often considered 
compulsory and, with many children, it is 
wiser not to associate the library idea too 
closely with school; rather let it be regarded 
as a source of enjoyment and study apart: 
let the public library habit be formed so 
strongly that the reading of books will be 
an association not alone with the school, 
but a lasting tie that will not cease, when 
the formal education ends. 

Better system. A final reason for this 
growing movement in different towns is 
that both efficiency and economy are 
increased by system. A librarian, devoting 
her whole time to library work, can do it 
more systematically than a teacher, who 
usually has heavy courses in addition and 
with whom it is possible for the library 
work to be a second consideration only. 
In a library, the same system is used in 
caring for all the books and efficiency is 
increased through unification of records. 
Cataloguing is done consistently in detail, 
the books are carefully shelved by sub- 
ject and mending and binding are looked 
after as needed. Then, too, greater famil- 
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iarity may be obtained with a larger number 
of books by a librarian who is constantly 
handling them. 


Lines of division. As to the lines of 
division in the school collection, these are 
probably better laid down by the school 
itself. Usually it prefers to retain such 
reference books as dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedias, etc.—books which are in constant 
use by the teachers and children. In some 
places, it has seemed better to send the 
public library everything used below the 
high school; one school has given its bound 
periodicals; another has suggested sending 
its fiction collection; and, at Hartford, the 
two libraries are combined in the new high 
school building in a room specially built 
for the library. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
times when it is better for the school to 
continue to care for its own collection. 
When the public library has not adequate 
quarters or the hours of opening are in- 
sufficient or the books cannot be cared for 
as well as at the school, it is better that they 
should not be transferred. 


Records. School books are distinguish- 
ed by a bookplate pasted on the inner side 
of the front cover or by being stamped on 
the title page, by specially marked book 
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cards and pockets and by a distinguish- 
ing mark on the catalogue card and 
shelf list: often S is used above the call 
number. Thus no difficulty would be 
experienced in separating the two collec- 
tions, although shelved together. As to 
accessioning, if the school collection is to 
remain permanently at the library, this 
record had better be made. Two courses 
may be followed, either accessioning 
books in the public library record, giv- 
ing the school library as source, or an en- 
tirely separate accession record may be 
kept. In the latter case the school acces- 
sion number would not become mixed 
with the library’s because books of the 
same accession number would probably have 
a different call number and a further check 
is provided in slipping by the distinguish- 
ing S of the school collection. 

Policy after combination. After the 
transfer has been made, the same fund 
spent by the school for children’s books is 
very welcome at the public library. The 
school superintendent may select the books 
and give the list to the librarian to check 
off to avoid duplication. These books, in 
turn, are so distinguished from the li- 
brary’s books that the school collection and 
the library collection may each remain 
units and yet be mutually supplementary. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Judge Abner Hazeltine, father of Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, preceptor of the Wis- 
consin library school, died at his home in 
Jamestown, N. Y., May 3rd. He was in 
his eightieth year, was a member of one of 
the pioneer families of New York State and 
ranked high as a citizen and in his profes- 
sion. He was of that older type of lawyer 
now coming to be regarded as old fashioned 


—a scholarly member of a learned pro- 
fession rather than a hustling, pushing 
attorney. He was one of those who had 
leisure for his family, for his friends, for 
his books, and for his farm. He took time 
too for that thoughtful and careful con- 
sideration of his legal problems which 
enabled him to put into his professional 
activities his own carefully worked out 
conceptions. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The eighth celebration of May day was 
most successful and is still vividly in the 
minds of all who were present. Mrs. H. L. 
Elmendorf, vice librarian of the Buffalo 


Public Library, gave the address of the 
morning on Personality in a Democracy. 
About one hundred and fifty guests attend- 
ed the reception. The rooms were very at- 
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tractive with white narcissus and apple 
blossoms in large quantities. Coffee and 
sandwiches were served during the morning 
by a committee of students. 


A number of visiting librarians from the 
state were guests of the school for the occa- 
sion. Miss Mary J. Calkins and Miss Lottie 
Nell Ingram, ’14, Racine; Miss Mabel 
Maxson, Milton College; Miss Callie 
Wieder, Stanley; Miss Louise C. Grace, 
Marshfield; and Miss Mildred Coon, She- 
boygan, all graduates of the class of 1914; 
and the Misses Buckmaster, Estes, and 
Fifield, Janesville. 

The picture bulletins around which the 
fete was held, were on display in the gal- 
lery, the variety and interest of the sub- 
jects being shown by the list of titles given 
below. According to custom a catalogue 
was prepared by the committee of students 
in charge of the day; it was very attractive 
this year with its unique cover, a conven- 
tionalized fleur-de-lis in green and yellow, 
pasted on the brown cover paper. The 
same design was carried out in the an- 
nouncement poster placed at the foot of the 
stairs leading to the gallery. Type printed 
pages announced the titles of the bulletins 
with their artist-makers: 


American painting—Miss McManis. 

‘At candle lightin’ time’’—Miss Hibbert. 

Bachelor maids—Miss Gundersen. 

Baseball—Miss Reese. 

Be prepared—Miss Ely. 

Business—Miss Hannum. 

Butterflies—Miss Wayne. 

Camp-fire girls—Miss Schoenleber. 

Chivalry tales—Miss Mineau. 

Complete waiter—Miss von Syburg. 

Corn, the golden king—Miss Germond. 

Fireside travel—Miss Gage. 

Fisherman’s luck—Miss Schuette. 

For the Christmas stocking—Miss Troy. 

Forests and forestry—Miss Doran. 

The friendly stars—Miss Pratt. 

Fruit raising—Miss Walker. 

Her first novel—Miss Fieldstad. 

Improvements in country life—Miss 
Brunsell. 

In the Sierra Nevada mountains—Miss 
von Syburg. 

Jeanne d’ Arc—Miss Campbell. 

Legends of the sea—Miss Pulling. 
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Library of the efficient housewife—Miss 
Angvick. 

The Lincoln highway—Miss Stephens. 

Making the farm pay—Miss Shaw. 

Nature poetry—Miss Worden. 

The open door—Miss Baker. 

Out-of-doors—Miss Head. 

Out of the desert—Miss Duggan. 

Rose gardens—Miss Clark. 

Roughing it—Miss Else. 

Sailing—Miss Story. 

Sculpture and painting—Miss Henkel. 

Venice the beautiful—Miss Henkel. 

Votes for women—Miss Walker. 

While shepherds watched—Miss Pratt. 

Why worry?—Miss Shadall. 


In connection with the course in binding, 
twenty members took advantage of the 
offer made by the Democrat Printing Co. 
to bind a book. Two profitable afternoons 
were spent at the bindery by those who 
elected this work, while others of the class 
made the customary visit of inspection. 

The students have enjoyed two talks 
from Dr. McCarthy in the study of Current 
Sociological Material. Two most suggestive 
lectures were given by Miss Florence R. 
Curtis, from the Library School of the 
University of Illinois on May 3 and 4. 
The subjects were Library Work as a Pro- 
fession and Institutional Libraries, the latter 
having special significance for the class 
since two of the students had reorganized 
the Wisconsin State prison library at 
Waupun during field practice. Miss 
Stearns lectured to the school on May 18, 
her subject being the Seven Problems of the 
Age. Miss Stearns had a very warm wel- 
come awaiting her. 

A dramatic reading of Beulah Marie 
Dix’s Across the Border was given before the 
students and their guests on Friday even- 
ing, April 17. Rev. A. A. Ewing, Prof. 
Showerman, Prof. Goodnight, Prof. Beatty, 
Prof. Gilmore, Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Humble 
and others took part. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the 
compilation of subject bibliographies dur- 
ing the month. A list of the subjects 
assigned is as follows: 

Jonathan Edwards—Miss Angvick. 

Foreign travelers to America from 1783 
to 1830—Miss Clark. 
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Foreign travelers to America from 1830 
to 1850—Miss Baker. 

Newspaper illustrations—Miss Brunsell. 

Malingering in social insurance—Miss 
Campbell. 

John Muir—Miss Doran. 

Annotating for the catalogue of the Wis- 
consin state prison—Miss Duggan and Miss 
McManis. 

Drugs and narcotics—Miss Else. 

Great American newspaper editors— 
Miss Ely. 

Norwegian books selected for traveling 
libraries—Miss Fieldstad. 

Newspaper editors of the Middle West— 
Miss Gage. 

Phillips Brooks—Miss Germond. 

Some great American educators—Miss 
Gundersen. 

Moving pictures—Miss Hannum. 

Safety campaign—Miss Head. 

Historical fiction for older children— 
Miss Henkel. 
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Anniversaries and holidays—Misses Hib- 
bert and Pulling. 

Famous war correspondents—Miss Mi- 
neau. 

Home rule regulation of utilities—Miss 
Pratt. 

The short story—Miss Reese. 

Newspaper advertising—Miss Schoen- 
leber. 

Civic theaters—Miss Schuette. 

Slang—DMiss Shadall. 

American sculpture—Miss Shaw. 

American magazines—Miss Stephens. 

Sunday observance—Miss Story. 

Criticisms of the prose and poetry of 
Scott—Miss Troy. 

Dramatic criticism—Miss von Syburg. 

Community music—Miss Walker. 

Inexpensive books for Christmas pur- 
chase—Miss Wayne. 

History of American daily newspapers— 
Miss Worden. 





PICTURE BULLETINS AT THE MAY DAY FETE, LIBRARY SCHOOL 
By Ruth Worden, Student, Library School 


The picture bulletins exhibited at the 
May Fete of the Library School this year 
were especially attractive. Many subjects 
were treated in novel ways and the book- 
lists accompanying the bulletins were very 
good. The exhibit attracted a great deal of 
attention and helped many visiting libra- 
rians with suggestions, and pleasing all 
the guests with its artistic merit. A few of 
the lists are reprinted below, space pro- 
hibiting a larger inclusion. 


Our Open Door 


This bulletin was an attractive sepia 
photograph of the vista of the Capitol from 
the arch of University Hall. A very inter- 
esting list headed, Wisconsin spirit in 
hooks, accompanied the bulletin as follows: 
Bleyer, W. G. Newspaper writing and 

editing. 1913. 
Commons, J. R. Labor and administra- 


tion. 1914. 
Dickinson, T. H., ed. Wisconsin plays. 
1914. 


Ely, R. T. Property and contract. 1914. 


Fish, C. R. Development of American 
nationality. 1913. 


Gardiner, E. H. Effective business letters. 
1915. 


Kahlenberg, Louis and Hart, E. B. 
Chemistry and its relation to daily 
life. 1914. 


Leonard, W. E. C. Vaunt of man, and 
other poems. 1913. 


Ross, E. A. South of Panama. 1915. 


Van Hise, C. R. Conservation of natural 
resources. 1910. 


Corn and Its Many Uses 


Two bright yellow cobs of corn, pictures 
taken from an agricultural magazine, on a 
white background made an interesting and 
practical bulletin. Besides the list that 
accompanied it, there was an exhibit of 
products, which can be obtained free 
upon request from the addresses listed. 
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Books 


Allen, N. B. Corn. (In Industrial studies: 
U.S. 1910. p. 125-37.) 
Andrews, Jane. How the Indian corn 
grows. (In Stories Mother Nature told 
her children. 1889. p. 35-41.) 
Carpenter, F. G. Corn. (In Foods; or how 
the world is fed. 1907. p. 44-55.) 
Carpenter, F. O. Maize or corn. (In 
Foods and their uses. 1907. p. 54-60.) 
Evans, L. B. Indian corn. (In Farm life 
readers. v. 4. 1913. p. 308-15.) 
Field, Jessie. Corn lady. 1911. 
Freeman, W. G. Maize. (In Worlds com- 
mercial products. 1911. p. 50-58.) 
Hopkins, W. J. Corn. (In The sandman: 
his farm stories. n.d. p. 21-35.) 
Nida, W. L. Corn. (In Farm animals and 
farm crops. 1914. p. 113-25.) 
Sargent, F. L. Maize, the corn of the 
West. (In Corn plants, their uses and 
ways of life. 1899. p. 91-102.) 
Rocheleau, W.F. Corn. (In Creat Amer- 
ican industries: products of the soil. 
1906. p. 127-49.) 
Smith, J. R. Corn or maize. (In Indus- 
trial and commercial geography. 1913. 
p. 82-98.) 


Addresses 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 135 Wm. St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. (Oil.) 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis. 

Belding Bros. & Co., Belding, Mich. 
(Silk.) 

Pittsburgh Plate & Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. (Glass.) 

J. & P. Coats, Pawtucket, R. 1. (Cotton.) 

Spencerian Steel Pen Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. Wiss & Sons, Newark, N. J. (Shears.) 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. 

Dickson Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Pencils.) 

Corn Products Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Cocoanut & Brazil nut. (Any wholesale 
house.) 

Lowney Chocolate Co., Dorchester, 
Mass. 
Rubber, The Goodwin Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

National Starch Co., 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Berry Bros., Limited, Detroit, Mich. 


Business Books 


A cover from the magazine System 
featured these books and the accompany- 
ing list was on a separate card with a similar 
picture. This list in itself would make a 
good desk bulletin. The heading for the 
bulletin was very attractive—‘Study your 
business through good books.” 


Accounting every business man should 
know, by E. E. Garrison. 1909. 

Advertising and selling, by H. L. Hol- 
lingsworth. 1913. 

Advertising as a business force, by P. T. 
Cherington. 1913. 

American office, by J. W. Schulze. 1914. 

Business—a profession, by L. D. Bran- 
deis. 1914. 

The job, the man, the boss, by K. H. 
M. Blackford. 1914. 

News, ads and sales, by J. B. Opdycke. 
1914. 

Retail selling and store management, 
hy P. H. Neystrom. 1914. ‘ 

Salesmanship, by William Maxwell. 
1914. 

Scientific sales management, by C. W. 
Hoyt. 1913. : 

Theory of advertising, W. D. Scott. 
1913. 

What an advertiser should know, H. C, 
Taylor. 1914. 


Fruit Raising 


A bunch of red cherries cut from an old 
magazine cover and mounted upon a brown 
background served to advertise this list of 
books on fruit raising: 


Bailey, L. H. Nursery-book: a complete 
guide to the multiplication of plants. 
1907. 
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Bailey, L. H. Principles of fruit growing. 
1897. 

Burritt, M. C. Apple growing. 1912. 

Card, F. W. Bush fruits. 1898. 

Fletcher, S. W. How to make a fruit 
garden. 1906. 

Hume, H. H. Citrus fruits and their cul- 
ture. 1909. 

Munson, T. V. Foundations of American 
grape culture. 1909. 

Paddock, Wendell. Fruit growing in arid 
regions. 1910. 

Powell, E. P. The orchard and fruit gar- 
den. 1909. 

Slingerland, M. V. Manual of fruit in- 
sects. 1914. 

Waugh, F. A. Fruit harvesting, storing 
and marketing. 1901. 

Waugh, F. A. Plums and plum culture. 
1901. 

Wilkinson, A. E. Modern strawberry 
growing. 1913. 


Making the Farm Pay 


This list on farming books was set off 
by a very attractive picture of a farm barn- 
yard which was obtained from a cover of 
The Country Gentleman. The list was divided 
as follows: 

General 


Bailey, L. H. Principles of farm growing. 
1915. 

Burkett, C. W. Farm crops. 1910. 

McLennan, John. Manual of practical 
farming. 1910. 

Saint Maur, Mrs. K. V. Making home 
profitable. 1912. 

Van Slyke, L. L. Fertilizers and crops. 
1912. 

Warren, G. F. Farm management. 1913. 

Woll, F. W. Handbook for farmers and 
dairymen. 1908. 


Farm Buildings and Mechanics 


Ekblaw, F. J. T. Farm structures. 1914. 

King, M. L. Silos: construction and 
service. 1913. 

Putnam, X. W. Gasoline engines on the 
farm. 1913. 
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Stock Raising and Dairying 


Eckles, C. H. Dairy cattle and milk pro- 
duction. 1911. 

Harper, M. W. Manual of farm animals. 
1911. 

Plumb, C. S. Beginning of animal hus- 
bandry. 1912. 

Valentine, C. S. How to keep hens for 
profit. 1913. 


Vocations for Women 


A bright poster with the heading, 
‘Bachelor Maids,” brought out this list 
most prominently. The picture of a young 
maiden in a rocking chair with a parrot 
perched on the back was taken from a mag- 
azine cover. 

Association of collegiate alumnae. 
Vocational training. 1913. 

Butler, E. B. Saleswomen in mercantile 
stores. 1914. 

Candee, H. C. How women may earn a 
living. 1900. 

Davis, Philip, ed. Salaried positions in 
social work. (In His field of social 
service. 1915.) 

Dodge, H. H. Survey of occupations open 
to the girl of fourteen to sixteen years. 
1912. Pam. 

Eaton, Jeanette & Stevens, B. M. 
Commercial work and training for 
girls. 1915. 

Lasalle, M. A., & Wiley, K. E. Voca- 
tions for girls. 1913. 

Marsden, O. S. New women and her new 
opportunity. 1914. 

Morley, E. J., ed. Women workers in 
several professions. 1914. 

Munsterberg, Hugo. Vocation and learn- 
ing. 1912. 

Parsons, Frank. Industries open to 
women. (In his Choosing a vocation. 
1909.) 

Weaver, E. W. Vocations for girls. 1913. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Trade schools for girls. 1913. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Vocations for the trained 
women. 1910. 


= 
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Library of the Efficient Housewife 


One of Cole Phillips’ pictures, an espec- 
ially appropriate one, the housewife in 
working costume sitting on the floor in 
front of her bookcase, made a very effective 
setting for this list which was as follows: 
Aikens, A. C. Home nurses’ handbook of 
practical nursing. 1912. 

Bruere, M. B., and Bruere, R. W. In- 
creasing home efficiency. 1912. 

Daniels, F. H. Furnishing a modest 
home. 1908. 

Farmer, F. M. Boston cooking school 
cook book. 1904. 

Frederick, Mrs. C. M. The new house- 
keeping. 1913. 

Kinne, H. & Cooley, A. M. Foods 
and household management. 1909. 

Parloa, Maria. Home economics. 1898. 

Quinn, M. J. Home planning and fur- 
nishing. 1914. 

Reeve, A. J. Practical home millinery. 
1903. 

Sheppard, J. L. Laundry work. 1909. 

Talbot, Marion. House sanitation. 1912. 

Terhune, Mrs. M. V. Housekeeper’s 
week. 1908. 

Terrill, B. M. Household management. 
1908. 

Why Worry? 


Another bulletin in poster style used a 
striking picture in orange, blue, and red 
from a cover of Collier’s, of a country 
philosopher smoking a corn cob pipe, with 
these words: 

The legs of a stork are long, 

The legs of a duck are short, 

You cannot make the legs of a stork 


short, 

Neither can you make the legs of a duck 
long. 

Why worry? Chwanz Tsze. 


Bishop, Mrs. E. M. Daily ways to health. 
1910. 

Call, A. P. Freedom of life. 1905. 
Nerves and common sense. 1909. 

Gulick, L. H. Efficient life. 1907. 
Mind and work. 1908. 

Huckel, Oliver. Mental medicine. 1909. 

Kintzing, Pearce. Long life and how to 
attain it. 1908. 

Sadler, W. S. Science of living. 1910. 
Worry and nervousness. 1914. 
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Saleeby, C. W. Worry: the disease of the 
age. 1907. 
Walton, G. L. Why worry? 1908. 


Among the other bulletins, suggesting 
subjects, pictures, and combinations that 
can be used in any library for bulletins may 
be mentioned :— 

Butterflies—A daintily mounted flight 
of colored butterflies, cut from the sample 
sheets of the advertising material of the 
new edition of the Century dictionary. 
The color printing of these plates is so 
perfect that it gave the appearance of 
reality to the butterflies. 

Chivalry tales — A majestic queen 
knighting a youth, a picture cut from the 
Woman’s Home Companion cover, made a 
typical setting for the words, 

‘Live pure, speak true 
Right wrong 
Follow the king.” 

Fireside travel—An attractive poster 
type of picture taken from a cover of 
Collier’s showing a gentleman, cosy in his 
home, reading before the fire, personified 
travel enjoyment, through reading. The 
legend of the bulletin, “Would you visit 
the Orient, travel in the West, or follow the 
armies,” was accompanied by a group of 
books on travel in Japan, the West, 
England, France, Germany, Belgium. Any 
library can easily call attention to books of 
travel already on its shelves by a similar 
bulletin. 


In the Sierra Nevada mountains—A 
highly colored print of an automobile 
touring through a mountain canyon, and 
surprising an Indian on its way, accom- 
panied a list of books on this interesting 
region. 

The out-of-doors—A colored cover of 
the Christian Herald, attractively mounted, 
of an autumn scene in the woods, brought 
out this subject, and would readily attract 
readers to the books. 

Out of the desert—One of the effective 
colored prints from the Ladies Home 
Journal, a Taylor Bible picture of an 
eastern caravan, made a most suitable 
setting for a list upon eastern travel. Books 
of fiction as well as travel added interest to 
the list. 
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WATERTOWN INSTITUTE 


At the invitation of Miss Lutkemeyer, 
librarian of the Watertown Public Library, 
librarians from nearby towns met at Water- 
town on May 20. Thirteen librarians were 
invited, but on account of bad weather only 
four were able to attend. An informal or- 
ganization, with Miss Carpenter as chair- 
man, and Miss Lutkemeyer as secretary, 
was made by those present, and plans were 
made to hold an institute at Watertown 
each year. 

Sessions were held morning and after- 
noon. Among the problems discussed were 
mending and binding, book selection, selec- 
tion of children’s books, book talks, posters, 
apprentice work, fines, rent coliections 
dramatic readings for young people. 
Attractive posters used in the Watertown 


library were on exhibition with books to be 
displayed with them. Posters made by the 
Library School students of the class of 1915 
were also exhibited. Lists of children’s 
books and aids for the story-hour were ex- 
hibited and sold. At noon Miss Lutke- 
meyer entertained at dinner at Mrs. 
Stiemke’s. 

The registration was as follows: Fort 
Atkinson—Miss Nichols; Fox Lake— 
Miss Collins; Lake Mills—Mrs. Atwood; 
Madison—Miss ‘Turvill, Miss Humble; 
Watertown—Miss Lutkemeyer, Miss Wig- 
genhorn, Mrs. Fischer, Miss Mundt (for- 
merly librarian at Jefferson), Miss Blaire, 
Miss McIntyre, Miss Mueller, Miss Sproes- 
ser, Miss Schmutzler, Miss Herrmann, 
Miss Pease; Wisconsin Library School— 
Miss Pratt. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Bird House Exhibit 


Early in February I had a talk with the 
several manual training teachers here re- 
garding my idea of building bird houses by 
the boys, either as part of their credit work 
or otherwise. They were very glad to help 
the boys by suggestions, etc. if they cared 
to try one. Each teacher was given a copy 
of the government pamphlet, Dearborn, 
Bird Houses and How to Build Them, and 
we sent to every place we saw bird-houses 
advertised and received material of all 
sorts which we reserved with that in our 
own books, magazines, etc. for the use of 
the boys. 


We advertised the coming exhibit in the 
papers and at all the schools so every boy 
would hear of it, and we also said, ‘““Any 
fellow who wants to sell his bird-house put 
the price on it and we’ll take the money for 
you if it sells.” That got some interested 
who otherwise might not have tried, for all 
boys like a little extra spending money. 

Almost from the first day we had in- 
quiries from boys who wanted to make, 
and grown-ups who wanted to buy, bird- 
houses. Our bird books were in great de- 


mand as each boy building a house had to 
know about the habits, etc. of the bird for 
which he was making a house. 

We planned on just one day for the ex- 
hibit and before 9 a. m., our opening hour, 
about four dozen boys with two dozen bird- 
houses were waiting to get in. From that 
time on all day more boys and more houses 
kept coming. Such a variety of houses for 
such a variety of birds. The many boys 
who had not made any were as much ins 
terested as those who had and asked if we 
would have another next year as they had 
“just thought of a dandy scheme for one.” 

The exhibit was attractive as well as a 
great attraction, for it was novel. Hundreds 
came in and many people told me they had 
never been in the library before. We hope 
to increase the number of friends and pat- 
trons as one result. 

We sold about two dozen of the houses 
while several were not for sale. Our object 
was to get hold of the boys. We did get at 
least 200 in here and we tried to show them 
a few of our good books and what we could 
give them for help in their work. I think 
most of them feel as if we were really in- 
terested in them and their work. 
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The newspapers were very generous with 
the free advertising they gave us both 
before and after the exhibit, so we feel as 
if we had been ‘“‘before the public’”’ to some 
advantage that way. 

The boy whose bird-house was deemed 
best from every point of view was given 
a copy of Reed, Land Birds, although 
nothing had been said to the boys about a 
prize. The interest in birds has increased 
wonderfully in the past two months also, 
so the result of our bird-house exhibit has 
been more than two-fold. We certainly feel 
repaid for all the extra work and if you try 
it in your own library next year you will, 
too, I am sure. Cora I. LANSING, 

Librarian, Wausau Public Library. 


An Interesting Letter 


The Story Hour at the Wonewoc Public 
Library was started Saturday at 3 o’clock 
with 30 children. We boarded the 10 p. m. 
train enroute to Japan by way of Chicago 
and then on the Santa Fe. We took in all 
side trips allowed such as New Orleans, 
Santa Fe and Los Angeles, and the Big 
Fair, and especially the Japanese exhibit. 
Thence onward by boat to Yokahoma, see- 
ing all the sights found in the various 
stores, buying shoes, stationery, post cards, 
coin purses, china ware and pictures. This, 
I believe the children enjoyed the best of 
all. We studied home life, birds, flowers, 
queer shaped bridges, Fujiyama, Custom 
Houses, and bamboo fish poles. I always 
manage to obtain opinions of the children 
and use them instead of my own, and that’s 
where the interest is held. You would have 
thought they enjoyed it by the laughter. 
I enclose a list of subjects I have printed 
for the summer. Indians, Waterfolks, 
Alaskan boys and girls, Wisconsin, China, 
War stories, Bear stories, Once on a time, 
Old Glory, Western stories, Camping out 
(and we'll do it), Cow-boy stories, Girl 
ranchers, Civil War stories, Deer stories, 
Cat tails and other tales, Liberty bell, 
Boy scouts, Massacres. These subjects 
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are put up in the children’s corner to keep 
them ever alert to what comes next. 

I’m planning a business men’s corner for 
those who don’t have time to read. I be- 
lieve in always planning something new 
and where libraries are apt to drag as to 
interest being kept up each librarian should 
search for some new thing. This is a fast 
age and the early bird catches the worm. 

Did you see our cook book? Miss Stockett 
has one. Cost 8c, sold for 50c. Can you 
beat it? One thing I forgot to tell her to tell 
librarians. Go to their printing offices and 
ask for strips of card board they can’t use 
and use these for bulletins with fancy ideas. 
No cost and considerable attention is 
gained. I could talk all day on the subject. 

Ruts D. Hurr, 
Librarian, Wonewoc Public Library. 


Cathedral Pictures 


A set of old woodcuts which appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly sometime in the sixties 
has recently been given to the Commission. 
These pictures mounted on boards about 
2x2} feet in size, nineteen in number, 
make an interesting exhibit for any library, 
and one especially helpful to a club or 
group of people studying the architecture 
of the Cathedrals, as the black and white 
lines of the cuts lend emphasis to the de- 
signs. The subjects are mostly English and 
include the following Cathedrals—Bath 
Abbey, Canterbury, Carlisle, Chester, Chi- 
chester, Cork, Ely, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Munster at York, 
Norwich, Peterborough, St. Paul’s, South- 
well Munster, Wells, Winchester and 
Worcester. Any library-in the state may 
obtain this set for a month’s loan by 
making application to the Commission. 

M. F. C. 


For Sale 


Century cyclopedia of names, 1894 
edition, at a reasonable price. Write to 
Public Library, Janesville, Wis. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Bloomington. The library in order to 
raise funds for books has entered the 
subscription contest of the Dubuque 
Telegraph Herald, hoping to win a cash 
prize. 


Chippewa Falls. After extensive re- 
pairs, that involved remodeling and the 
purchase of new furniture and fittings, the 
library was opened on May 5. Nearly 
500 books were circulated the opening day. 


Durand. The library grounds are being 
improved by vines and shrubs. In order 
to fill the flower beds a geranium shower 
has been planned and people have been 
asked to contribute. 


Fort Atkinson. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the construction of the new 
building. It is to cost $15,000, built of 
tile and cement plaster, trimmed in terra 
cotta. 

A story hour is conducted every Saturday 
afternoon by Miss Grace Ballard. 


Galesville. An entertainment was given 
May 14 by the school children for the 
benefit of the library. It consisted of an 
operetta and drills. 


Grand Rapids. The library gave cash 
prizes to the school children for the best 
posters for “‘Clean-up Week.” 


Green Bay. A collection of Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman antiquities belonging 
to the late Elvira Irwin Fueber has been 
on exhibition. A clock has been presented 
by W. H. Grunert to the West Side Branch. 


Hayward. The librarian, Mr. Clarence 
O. Bayo, was chosen city clerk at the spring 
election. 

Fifty packages of free seeds sent by the 
congressman were distributed by the li- 
brarian as a means of advertising books 
on gardening. 


Janesville. A Victrola concert was 
given at the library Saturday evening, 
May 8. 


Kaukauna. A pair of spectacles, with 
magnifying lenses, is kept at the librarian’s 
desk for use of readers who “have left 
their glasses at home.” At least four 
patrons of the library find these spectacles 
convenient. 


Kewaunee. The annual library ball, 
held April 30, was very successful. Ninety 
dollars was realized for the book fund. 


Kewaskum. The village board have 
voted $200 for support of the library. 


Lake Geneva. The Scott pictures were 
on exhibition during April. 


Ladysmith. The circulation for April 
was 1386, almost 400 more than a year ago 
in the same month. For March a gain of 
882 was reported, over two thousand books 
being circulated. 

The Kempton Hiawatha pictures were 
on exhibition during April and a collection 
of copies of twenty famous paintings during 
May. 

The grounds around the building have 
been graded, and shrubbery and trees set 
out. 


Mayville. The Woman’s club held a 
vaudeville performance for the benefit of 
the library in May. 


Merrill. At the first annual bird-house 
exhibit held at the library, 85 designs were 
submitted by the children. 


Milwaukee. The plan for county exten- 
sion has met with support from the officials 
of the library and the county board. It is 
proposed to buy two automobile trucks to 
convey the books from the library to the 
stations in 66 county schools. The cost 
is estimated at $8,000 per year. The 
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tentative plan provides that $2,500 is to 
be paid the library board for clerical help 
and cost of transportation, and an addi- 
tional charge of five cents for each book in 
circulation in the branches. 


Mount Horeb. Thirty-four dollars 
was cleared for the library at a moving 
picture show cf the Last Days of Pompeii. 


Neenah. The books on birds have 
circulated a great deal this spring, because 
of prizes offered to the school children by 
the game warden, for the best essay on 
birds, and the best colored pictures of 
birds. Bird books were given as prizes, and 
a gold medal to the boy or girl who wrote 
the best essay and made the best drawing. 


Neillsville. The new building was 
formally opened April 26. A public recep- 
tion was held from 7:30 until 10 P. M., 
that all might have opportunity to view 
the new library. The high school orchestra 
furnished music during the evening. 

The building was designed by George 
Awsum of Chicago. It is constructed of 
tapestry brick and is ornamented by 
Bedford stone; roofing is of red tile. In- 
direct lighting is used. Assembly rooms 
have been provided in the basement. They 
will be used by the Community club and 
the Monday Progress club. The Woman’s 
relief corp has presented two ornamental 
lamp posts for the entrance. 

The high school students aided in trans- 
fering the 4500 books to the new building. 


New London. The Civic Improvement 
league has donated money to provide 
awnings and screens for the library windows 
and to build a curbing on the North side. 
A donation of plants and shrubs has also 
been made. 


Oconto Falls. The F. O. S. club held 
open day at the Library April 27. Every- 
one was invited, coffee and doughnuts were 
served and a silver offering asked toward 
new books for the library. 


Owen. An appropriation of $125 for a 
public library has been made by the village 
board, as a result of the efforts of the Com- 
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munity club to start a library. A library 
board has been appointed. A desk and 
table, and about 200 books of fiction have 
been given by Mrs. Jack Owen. The 
Community card club has given chairs, 
and new books have been ordered. 


Platteville. A special story hour was 
held on April 24, when Miss Katharine 
Burke, story teller at the Janesville school 
for the blind entertained the children. 


Prairie du Sac. Hon .J. S. Tripp has 
donated a portrait of himself to the library. 
A reception was held in his honor on the 
occasion of the presentation. 


Racine. A talk on children’s books, 
entitled How children are Taught to Read 
in Public Libraries was given by Miss 
May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. Book- 
let, to the Woman’s club of Racine. 


Reedsburg. An illustrated lecture on 
Our State Capitol Building was given by 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison for the 
benefit of the library. 


Rib Lake. Mrs. George E. Hazen has 
presented the library with 102 volumes of 
adult and juvenile fiction and history. 


Shawano. A list of books for older 
boys and girls has been made out and 
printed in the paper. 

Work has commenced on the new 
building. 


Sheboygan. Systematic instruction in 
the use of the library was given in April in 
the public schools to the pupils of the 
eighth grade. This instruction consists of 
one-half hour lecture, which explains the 
Dewey Decimal system of classification 
and the use of the card catalog. The 
lecture period is being conducted by Miss 
Coon, of the library staff, who visits each 
school in turn. That same afternocn the 
children come to the library, in small 
groups, and are given some actual problems 
to work out. 

In past years, this library instruction was 
given to the Freshmen class in high school, 
but as many children do not enter high 
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school, it seemed more advisable to give 
the lecture in the eighth grade, so that each 
child might be able to use the library 
independently and intelligently. 


Spring Valley. The council has made 
a special appropriation of $50 for the 
purchase of an encylopedia for the library. 


Sun Prairie. The Woman’s club has 
contributed $125 to the support of the li- 
brary during the past year. 


Tomahawk. The Holy Grail! pictures, 
loaned by the Library Commission, were 
exhibited at the library in April. Two 
talks were given by Father Crockston, one 
to the two clubs and one to the children in 
the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 


Watertown. On April 28th, the Satur- 
day club gave a benefit entertainment for 
the library. It took the form of a tableaux, 
each act representing the various depart- 
ments of a woman’s magazine, from cover 
to advertising pages. Children’s books will 
be purchased with the money, $50 realized 
by the club’s efforts. 
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At a previous meeting of the club, a 
talk on Our Garden at the Library was given 
by Mrs. Eli Fischer, who has done so much 
to beautify the library grounds. Three 
bird-houses made by school children were 
put up. Through the efforts of the club the 
yard behind the building has been made 
most attractive. 


Waukesha. A series of art lectures for 
the benefit of the children’s department of 
the library was held during April. An 
admission fee of 25c. was charged. Miss 
Usher of Milwaukee was the speaker. 


Waupaca. A boy not yet in his teens 
was about to go to Waupaca Public Library 
to exchange books for his vacation reading 
and as he was leaving said to his mother, 
“T am off to the library and if you don’t 
object I want to sit there and read awhile, 
for really next to home the library is the 
best place in town.” 

From the Waupaca Post. 


Weyauwega. The Kensington club 
has given the library a desk and chairs, in 
addition to pledging $100 for the purchase 
of books. 
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THE APPRENTICE COURSE 


IX 


By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 


Cataloguing and Classification 


That the apprentice can be of much 
actual assistance to the library in the prac- 
tice work she may do in cataloguing and 
classification is doubtful. Do not plan to 
teach in detail processes that involve so 
much instruction and revision. Unless 
the course is organized with a special 
instructor in charge, little is usually 
attempted beyond instruction in the use 
of the catalogue. An earlier lesson covered 
this topic and was designed to give a slight 
familiarity with cataloguing terms and 
kinds of cards, see Apprentice course V, in 
February, 1915 issue of the Bulletin. 
Attendance at a library school should be 
advised for those wishing the detailed 
training. 

Much depends upon the _ individual 
apprentice. Experience has shown that, 
with a little instruction and with samples 
to follow, an apprentice, who does neat and 
careful record work, can learn to make 
cards for fiction and even write added 
entry cards, where the author card and 
subject headings have been determined. 
But unless her work is usable, it will be a 
waste of time to assign such practice. 
Emphasis should be laid upon the necessity 
for absolute accuracy and _ exactness. 
Nothing offers better discipline in these 
qualities than does cataloguing. 


Lesson 1.—Simple Directions for 
Making Author and Title Cards 
for Fiction 

Indentions 

Explain the indentions for call number, 
author and title. 

Cards ruled for pen work, with two vertical 
lines to show Ist and 2d indentions 
should be used at first. See Fig. 26. 

For typewritten work, the following inden- 
tions are used in the Library School: 

Call number at 1 


Author’s name at 8, succeeding lines 
at 13 

Title at 11 for first line, succeeding 
lines at 8. 

If the typewriter has attachment for tabu- 
lating the stops on the gage can be set 
at these numbers and the shifting done 
mechanically. 


Author card 

Call number, if used, in red ink, close to 
left margin. 

Author’s name given in full. Look up in 
catalogue to find the proper form. If 
not used before, consult aids in iibrary 
for finding full names. Write on top 
line, 1st indention; succeeding lines 
2 spaces after 2d indention. Surname 
given first, followed by forenames. 

Title written on line below author’s name 
at 2d indention, with succeeding lines 
at 1st indention. 

Number of volumes, if more than one added 
1 centimeter or 3 spaces on typewriter 
after end of title. 

Use capital letters only for proper names 
and first word of title. 

See Fig. 26 showing a sample author card 
for book of fiction. 


Title card 

Title written on top line, 2d indention, 
succeeding lines 2 spaces after 2d 
indention. Number of volumes as on 
author card. 

Author’s name on line below title, Ist 
indention. Use surname, followed by 
forename if only one, by initials, if 
more than one. 

See Fig. 27 showing a sample title card. 


Tracing 

Purpose has been learned through practice 
in withdrawing cards from catalogue. 

Place abbreviation ¢ on back of author 
card to indicate that a title card has 
been made, See Fig. 28. 
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Practice work 

Let apprentice write cards for fiction. 

Full names should be supplied at first. 

Revise, explaining mistakes or points that 
may arise, require rewriting of cards 
if necessary. 


Directions for 
Non-Fiction 


Lesson 2.—Simple 
Making Cards for 
Note: This lesson is not to be given until 

apprentice is expert in making cards for 

fiction. 
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Collation, 3 spaces after imprint. Give 
number of volumes if more than one, 
illus. por. pl. maps, diagr. tables. 

Series, if known, 3 spaces after collation. 

Contents and notes. Omit a line below 
other date on card. Begin at 2d 
indention, succeeding lines at Ist. Use 
extension cards if necessary. 

See Fig. 29. 


Subject card 
Explain how A. L. A. List of Subject head- 





FIG. 26. SAMPLE OF HANDWRITTEN AUTHOR CARD FOR BOOK OF FICTION, SHOW- 
ING PROPER INDENTION FOR AUTHOR’S NAME AND TITLE. 





FIG. 27. SAMPLE OF HANDWRITTEN TITLE CARD SHOWING INDENTIONS AND 
ABBRIVIATED FORM OF AUTHOR’S NAME. 


Author card 

Call number, author’s name and title, same 
position and indentions as for fiction. 

Edition follows 3 spaces after title. Abbre- 
viate. 


Imprint, 3 spaces after edition or title as 
the case may be. Consists of place, 
publisher’s surname, and date of 
publication or date of copyright, if 
former not given. Place of publica- 
tion may be omitted, where publisher 
is well known. 


ings is used in determining best form 
of heading to select, e. g. Agriculture 
is preferred to Farming as a heading. 

Write heading selected, in red ink, on top 
line, 2d indention. 


Author’s name as on title card in abbre- 
viated form. 


Copy other data exactly as given on author 
card. 


See Fig. 30 showing sample of a subject 
card for the book catalogued in Fig. 29. 
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Subject analytic card 

Explain value of making cards for chapters 
and sections of books. 

Subject heading and author’s name entered 
as on subject card. 

Title of book, followed by date, line below 
author’s name. 
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Tracing 

Show how each additional card is traced 
on the author card. 

See Fig. 28. 

Practice work 

Give apprentice samples of each kind of 
card to copy for practice. 





Authors 


= Mitford, Me Re 
s Thackeray, WeM. 
s 


22 2 © © © wo eo 


O 


s Cornwall, Barry, 
s Dickens, Charles 
s Hawthorne, Nathaniel 


Wordsworth, William 


FIG. 28. SAMPLE OF THE VERSO OF AN AUTHOR CARD, SHOWING HOW TRACING 
FOR TITLE, SUBJECTS AND ANALYTICS IS ARRANGED. 


pseud. 











Illus. 


630 Bailey, Liberty Hyde, 

B1s 
for schools and rural societies. 
Maomillan, 1903. 
series) 


ede 


Principles of agriculture: a text-book 


8th ed. 
(Rural science 


With chapters by J.WeSpenoer, .LeA.Clin- 
ton, GeWe Cavanaugh, B.M.Duggan, .I.PeRob= 
erts, James Law, and H.H. Wing. 


FIG. 29. SAMPLE AUTHOR CARD, TYPEWRITTEN, FOR BOOK OF NON-FICTION, 
SHOWING HOW EDITION, IMPRINT, COLLATION, SERIES, AND NOTES ARE 
GIVEN. NOTE SPACING AND INDENTION. CALL NUMBER 

IS WRITTEN IN RED. 


Paging, if book is paged continuously 
throughout, in margin, 3d line below 
call number. 

See Fig. 31 showing sample for a short form 
analytic. 

If title of the chapter adds any information 
about the scope of treatment, give it 
also. See Figs. 32, 33, showing samples 
of long form analytics. 


Let her try writing added entry cards, 
after the author card and subject head- 
ings have been assigned. 


Revise all work. 
Lesson on Classification and Assigning 
Book Numbers 
Through practice in shelving and filing 
book cards, the apprentice has gained a 
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familiarity with the classification. She is the figures following, adding them to 
able to find a book when it is classified but the initial to form the Book number, 
she has had no practice in the converse, e. g. Baldwin, B 19. 
namely, in assigning the classification 2, For names beginning A, E, I, O, U, and 
number to the book. S, use the first two letters of the au- 
To give a little experience in this part of thor’s name instead of initials only, 
the work is easily possible, by allowing the and one figure; and for names begin- 
630 Agriculture 


B15 Bailey, L.H. ed. 

Principles of agriculture: a text-book 
for schools and rural societies. 8th ed. 
Macmillan, 1903. Illus. (Rural science 
series) 


With chapters by J.W.Spencer, L.A.Clin- 
ton, GW. Cavanaugh, B.M. Duggan, I.PeRob- 
erts, James Law, and H.H. Wing. 


FIG. 30. SAMPLE SUBJECT CARD, SHOWING SUB-HEADING, AUTHOR’S NAME ABBRE- 
VIATED, OTHER DATA AS ON CORRESPONDING AUTHOR CARD, FIG. 29. 
NOTE: CALL NUMBER AND HEADING WOULD APPEAR IN RED 
INK, WHEN MADE IN THE LIBRARY. 





820 Hawthorne, Nathaniel 


F46 Fields, JeTeo 
Yesterdays with authors. <° L899, 


page 
41-124 








FIG. 31. SAMPLE SUBJECT ANALYTIC CARD, IN SHORT FORM. NOTE INDENTIONS 
AND DATE GIVEN; CALL NUMBER AND PAGING TO BE WRITTEN 
IN RED. SIMILAR CARDS WOULD BE MADE FOR OTHER 
CHAPTERS IN THE BOOK. 


apprentice to practice upon an order of ning with Sc, three letters and one 
new books. Explanation of “building figure; e. g. Addams, Ad2, Schiller, 
numbers” should be given, see introduction Sch3. 
to Decimal Classification, p. 29, and brief 3. Q, X, Y, Z, use one letter and one 
rules for assigning book numbers, from figure, e. g. Young, Y8. 
Cutter’s Author Tables. 4. If the first letters of the name do not 
Since this work will not be of material occur in the table, take the letters 
assistance to the librarian, practice should next previous in the alphabetical 
be done in the apprentice’s own time and order. 
may be optional. 5. If a number has been used for another 
author in the same class, or the appli- 
Rules for assigning book numbers cation of the above rules does not 
1. Find the first few letters of the author’s result in individual numbers for books 


name in the Cutter table. Use two of in same class; annex another figure so 
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as to put the name in alphabetical 
order in relation to names already 
used. Avoid using 1 as this prevents 
further insertions. Barr, B27, Bar- 
rie, B276. 


6. Distinguish books by the same author 
in the same class by adding in small 
print initial of catch title to book 
number; e. g. Dickens, History of 
Edwin Drood, D55e. This letter is 
called a work mark. 

For two or more titles with the same 
initial letter, use first letter alone for 
the title first in alphabetic order, and 
two or more initials as needed for the 
others. 
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When there are two or more biographies 
of the same person, distinguish by 
adding initial of biographer, as a work 
mark, to the book number. 


Suggestions for the Apprentice’s 
Reading 





Books in Science and Art 


Books in science and art are so varied 
in their-appeal and interest, that only a few 
types are suggested to give the apprentice 
an introduction to these fields. In these 
classes on the library shelves are found 
scientific and scholarly works, together with 





824 
Irss 


book. t 1819; ) 


West, The - History 
Irving, Washington 
Tour of the prairies. 


(in his Sketch 


IG. 32. SAM ne sUByeCctT AM ALY TIC. CARD, IN LONG FORM, FOR BOOK CONTAIN- 


F AN AUTH 


OR. NOTE PHRASING 


USED; PAGING OMITTED, SINCE EACH PART IS 
SEPARATELY PAGED. 








826 Lincoln, Abraham 
H32 Hay, John 
Lincoln as lawyer. 
Addresses. 1906 
page 
30-107 


(in Hay, John. 





FIG. 33. SAMrie SUBJECT ANALYTIC CARD, IN LONG FORM, AUTHOR Pilea OF 


P nee ANALYSED. 


TO 
ME IS REPEATED, INSTEAD 
NOUN 


AVOID AMBIGU 


ITY, THE 
OF USING THE P 


ffHIs.” 





Cooper Pathfinder C78 p 
Pilot C78 pi 

— Pioneers C78 pio 

— Prairie C78 pr 





Precaution (C78 pre 

Churchill Celebrity C47 ¢ 

Crisis CA7 cr 

Crossing C47 cro 

Coniston C47 co 

7. For biography, use initial of person 
written about rather than author’s 
name to keep material concerning one 
person together on the shelves. 





popular and practical manuals. Many are 
technical, but the alert assistant should 
know the best to recommend in each 
field. A useful list of Popular practical 
books with comments is to be found in 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 9, p. 93-98, 
compiled by Maud van Buren. A volume 
of nature essays, a book on modern busi- 
ness efficiency, an example of one type of 
scientific book, the identification manual, 
a book on home economics, on painting, 
and on music are suggested for reading, 
that the apprentice may find among the 
titles a personal interest represented. 
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Caffin, C. H. How to study pictures. 
1905. Century, $2. 


Suggestive and stimulating book for the aver- 
age reader, giving historical and biographical 
summaries, and appreciations of painters, aims, 
and methods: A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11. 


Frederick, Mrs. C. (M.) New house- 
keeping. 1913. Doubleday, $1. 


Treats household efficiency from the inside 
and points out lines of investigation which a 
housekeeper may follow in attempting to do her 
own work with little assistance. A. L. A. Booklist. 


Sharp, D. L. Face of the fields. 1910. 


Houghton, $1.50. 


One of the most pleasing writers on nature is 
this author and this collection of essays cannot 
fail to be a charming introduction to this field 
of literature. 
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Stockwell, H. G. Essential elements of 
business character. 1911. Revell, 60c. 
Simple and stimulating summary with con- 
crete illustrations of the qualities necessary for 
success in business: ability to organize, integ- 
rity, reliability, energy, system, and economy. 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11. 


Thomas, Mrs. R. (F.) Memoirs of 
Theodore Thomas. 1911. Moffat, $3. 
The most important, the most interesting, the 
most instructive, the most romantic book ever 
published on music in America, brimful of anec- 
dotes and with flashlights on music in nearly all 
its phases.— Nation. 


Weed, C. M. Our trees and how to know 
them. 1908. Lippincott, $3. 

An excellent guide to the characteristics, dis- 
tribution, and culture. One of the best identifi- 
cation manuals to introduce the apprentice to 
this type of scientific book. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books 
chosen with special reference to the 
needs of the libraries in Wisconsin. From 
time to time books are included which 
are too expensive for immediate purchase, 
but which may be obtainable later at a 
reduced price, or would perhaps be pre- 
sented by friends of the library or grateful 
clubs if attention were called to their 
desirability. 

Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 


Philosophy and Ethics 


Davis, J. B. Vocational and moral guid- 
ance. 1914. 303p. Ginn $1.25 net. 174 


“A practical manual of great use to teachers 
in secondary schools. The first part is by Mr. 
Davis himself, giving the plan for guidance used 
by him at Grand Rapids, Mich., a comprehensive 
bibliography being given in connection with 
every chapter. The second part consists of ten 
contributions by other practical workers.” 
The bibliographies are a revision of the one that 
was published in 1913, the books not proving 
valuable having been discarded. 


Edwards, R. H. Popular amusements. 
1915. 239p. Association Press $1 
net. 175 
This comprehensive and constructive study of 
present-day amusements and the problems aris- 
ing therefrom should be already on the shelves of 
every public library in the state, since it was 
sent out as a bulletin of the Extension Division 
of the University. The chapter bibliographies, 
prepared in the Library School, are full and 
briefly annotated. 


Eliot, C. W. The road to peace. 1915. 
228p. Houghton $1 net. 172.4 
A collection of papers, addresses and letters 
on the questions of armament, rightfulness of 
force, causes of war, and the present European 
War. The most interesting at the present time 
are the letters on this war and its lessons, 
written to the New York Times, and the cor- 
respondence with Mr. Jacob Schiff discussing an 
attempt to interpose between the opposing 
nations. 


McKeever, W. A. Outlines of child study. 
1915. 181p. Macmillan $1 net. 136.7 


Presents the usefulness, methods of organiza- 
tion and work of the most common child-study 


selection is made with particular reference 
to them; that is to say, the aim is to 
include no novels which would be objec- 
tionable because of their handling of moral 
questions, or would be unreadable because 
of their length or their treatment of sub- 
jects which have no interest for the average 
reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists can be furnished to Wisconsin libra- 
rians wishing to keep a file for convenient 
reference. 


clubs: the parent-teacher association, mothers’ 
club, church club, child-welfare association 
(41 p.) 112 programs for study fill the rest of 
the book, from ‘“‘The mother and the infant” 
to “The development of moral _ business.’”’ 
Exact references are given with each topic, the 
156 books cited being listed at the end. 


Riley, I. W. American thought from puri- 
tanism to pragmatism. 1915. 373p. 
Holt $1.50 net. 191 


Very readable exposition of the growth of 
philosophic thought in America from Jonathan 
Edwards to William James. The earlier chapters 
are condensed from the author’s American 
philosophy: the early schools (A. L. A. Catalog, 
1904-11). Many libraries will find here all that 
they need to supplement cyclopedia articles. 


Weaver, E. W. Profitable vocations for 
boys (Vocational series) 1915. 282p. 
Barnes $1 net. 174 


A companion to Profitable vocations for girls. 
Helpful chapters on choosing an employer, 
finding an opening, getting ahead, etc., are fol- 
lowed by brief accounts of over thirty kinds of 
trades and prefessions, the information given 
being very uneven in amount and value, but 
aimed always at theignorant boy. Good bibliog- 
raphies with each chapter. 


Wright, W. H. What Nietzsche taught. 
1915. 333p. Huebsch $2 net. 193 


The most useful single book on Nietzsche for 
the public library, including a survey of his life 
and representative selections from his works. 
The latter are not grouped by subject, as in 
Mencken’s work, but according to source— 
an arrangement which gives the book less interest 
for the casual reader. Both authors are disciples 
of the philosopher. 
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Civic and Social Problems 


Beard, Mrs. M. R. Woman’s work in 
municipalities. 1915. 344p. Appleton 
$1.50 net. 396 

**This book is evidently the result of much in- 
vestigation in towns and cities throughout the 
country of the work accomplished by public- 
spirited and energetic women. The fault of the 
book is its over-emphasis on women’s share in 
the good work, although the introduction states 
that Mrs. Beard ‘would be the last to maintain 
that women alone were responsible for it.’ 

She recounts the services that have been ren- 

dered in solving the problems of education, 

public health, the social evil, etc., and thus 
suggests opportunities for women who are seek- 
ing some form of municipal service.” 


Bennett, H. C. American women in civic 
work. 1915. 277p. illus. Dodd 
$1.25 net. 920 or 396 


Readable brief biographies and survey of 
accomplishment of eleven of the women most 
prominent in civic and social work, including 
some concerning whom it has been difficult to 
obtain any body of material. Among them are 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, Jane Addams, Kate 
Barnard, Anna Howard Shaw and Ella Flagg 
Young. 


Bullock, E..D. Child labor (Debaters’ 

handbook series) 1915. 238p. Wilson 

$1 net. 331.3 

A revised edition (to September 1914) of 

this very useful volume, adding forty-two pages 

of new material published since the work was 
originally issued (1911) 


——Single tax (Debaters’ handbook 
series) 1915. 199p. Wilson $1 net. 
336.2 


Where the single tax is a matter of general 
interest or study this volume will be most useful, 
gathering together a representative body ot 
literature on both sides. There are the usual 
brief and bibliography. 


Davis, Philip. The field of social service. 
1915. 436p. illus. Small $1.50 net. 
304 


A collection of twenty short articles, originally 
given as lectures, by leading workers along social 
service lines, including Robert A. Wood, Dr. R. C. 
Cabot, Meyer Bloomfield, and others. These 
are followed by short accounts of ‘Salaried 
positions in social work” by specialists and a 
chapter on “‘Opportunities for training in social 
work.” 


Hale, Mrs. B. F.-R. What women want. 
1914. 307p. Stokes $1.25 net. 396 

In many ways the most satisfactory presenta- 
tion of the feminist movement, which while 
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sketching its beginnings and prophesying its 
future, dwells on its present status and the prob- 
lems confronting it. The movement gains much 
from a book so sane, broad and keenly intellec- 
tual as this one, written by a woman who has 
been identified with it in England and the 
United States, and who before her marriage 
“followed the routine of two exacting pro- 
fessions.” 


Political Science and Government 


Beard, C. A. American citizenship. 1915. 
330p. illus. Macmillan $1 net. 353 
This high-school textbook has proved very 
useful in public libraries, presenting a popular 
yet adequate discussion of many topics always 
uppermost in the public mind. The divisions 
are: Human needs and the government; The 
machinery of government; The work of gov- 
ernment. The outlines and additional readings 
suggested make it valuable for club study. 


Hannay, David. The navy and sea power 
(Home university lib.) 1915. 250p. 
Holt 50c net. 359 

Very readable and informing survey of the 
wars of the sea and the place of sea power in the 
development of the nations from the Phoe- 
nicians to ‘‘the last age.” 


Phelps, E. M. Federal control of interstate 
corporations (Debaters’ handbook se- 
ries) 1915. 240p. Wilson $1 net. 

338.8 

A revised edition of the 1911 work, with the 

addition of forty pages of material and new ref- 

erences relating specially to federal incorpora- 
tion and the new Wade Commission Bill. 


——Monroe Doctrine (Debaters’ hand- 

book series) 1915. 253p. Wilson 

$1 net. 327 

Current discussion of the Monroe Doctrine 

makes this new handbook very welcome to 

libraries used by debaters. It follows the plan of 
the series. 


+~—The recall (Debaters’ handbook 
series) 1915. 273p. Wilson $1 net. 
351.9 


Additional references and reprints of important 
articles (47p.) have been added to the original 
work (1913) 


Toulmin, H. A. The city manager. 1915. 
310p. Appleton $1.50 net. 352 
Surveys the subject from the first city man- 
ager plan at Staunton, Va. (1908), to its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The cities governed 
by commission and by a city manager June 1, 
1914, are listed, and there is a bibliography. 
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Education 
Bagley, W. C. School discipline. 1915. 
259p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 371 


A well organized work ‘‘written with the needs 
and problems of the young teacher primarily in 
view.”” The steps to bring about a wholesome 
spirit in a school are specially considered, and the 
examples of actual cases are an aid in making the 
exposition concrete. 


Curtis, H. S. Education through play. 


1915. 359p. illus. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 371.7 


A comprehensive work, arguing the educative 
value of play, outlining the features of school 
playgrounds, and discussing the part of play 
in the curriculum, athletics in secondary schools 
and colleges, summer playgrounds, school camps, 
the school as a social center, the training of play 
teachers, etc. Useful for promoting sentiment 
in towns which have no adequate facilities for 
play; written in a direct, informal style. 


Fitch, A. P. College course and the prepa- 
ration for life. 1914. 227p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 378 


These chapters based on talks to men under- 
graduates, written by the president of Andover 
Theological Seminary, show a high appreciation 
of the idealism of youth, and of the severe tests 
and great opportunities of college life. The social 
and religious problems to be met are presented 
with the greatest sympathy. ‘“‘The distaste for 
the beautiful’ points out one of the greatest 
faults in the student of today. ‘‘College ideals 
would be much improved if these papers could 
be generally and reverently read.” 


Hoag, E. B., & Terman, L. M. Health 
work in the schools (Riverside text- 
books in education) 1914. 32ip. 
illus. Houghton $1.60 net. 371.7 


The best of the many works devoted to the 
supervision of the health of school children. 
Covers the field thoroughly and yet concisely, 
discussing the general matters of plan of organi- 
zation, the school nurse, grading of pupils, medi- 
cal clinic, school dentistry, the transmissible 
diseases, open-air schools, the teaching of 
hygiene, etc. References with chapters and sug- 
gestions for a teacher’s library. 


Science 


Abbott, J. F. General biology. 1914. 
329p. illus. Macmillan $1.50 net. 570 


An excellent text, marked by clearness, fresh- 
ness of treatment and comprehensiveness, 
nearly every aspect of biology being recognized 
and illustrated (Nature) Not elementary; 
useful to students primarily. 
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Mathews, F. S. Field book of American 
trees and shrubs. 1915. 463p. illus. 
Putnam $2 net. 582 


A small manual, conforming in make-up and 
general character to the author’s excellent field 
books on wild flowers and birds. The descriptions 
are not only adequate but contain facts of interest 
regarding the commercial and esthetic value, 
etc. The illustrations comprise water-color and 
photographic reproductions, and crayon and 
pen-and-ink drawings. A series of seventy maps 
show tree and shrub distribution in the United 
States. 


Velvin, Ellen. From jungle to zoo. 1915. 
349p. illus. Moffat $2 net. 599 


Stories of animals in captivity, of their life 
in their native haunts, methods of capture of 
different species, transportation, life in menag- 
eries, and training, which will interest as large a 
body of readers as the author’s earlier book (in 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911). Of course, it will 
specially attract boys. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Jewett, F. G. The next generation. 1914. 
235p. Ginn 75c net. 613.9 


Presents the different subjects connected 
with biology, heredity, evolution, cell develop- 
ment, growth, and discusses the hygienic prob- 
lems of youth in a manner suited to high-school 
pupils. Sane and practical, inspiring to high 
ideals and accomplishment. Concludes with 
chapte.s on race improvement and regeneration. 


Sadler, W. S. Worry and nervousness. 


1915. 535p. illus. McClurg $1.50 
net. 613.8 


The various forms of nervousness and their 
causes are fully discussed and their treatment by 
physical and mental aids outlined. The most 
recent methods employed with neurasthenics 
are advocated by the author, who has had large 
experience with them. Though more valuable 
than the more popular books by Walton, 
Saleeby and others, it will not be as useful in the 
average library; it is preferable to Collins and 
even Dubois for the reader who possesses 
“‘nerves” or has contracted the worry habit. 


Agriculture 


Bailey, L. H. The principles of fruit grow- 
ing. New ed. 1915. 4832p. illus. 
Macmillan $1.75 net. 634 


The most comprehensive and authoritative 
one-volume work, first published in 1897, but 
so largely revised and rewritten as to be prac- 
tically new. Additional material is included on 
subjects which have had recent growth, as the 
irrigation of fruit lands and chemical fertilizers. 
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Georgia, Ada. Manual of weeds. 1914. 
593p. illus. Macmillan $2 net. 632 
“Descriptions of all of the most pernicious 
and troublesome plants in the United States and 
Canada, their habits of growth, and distribution, 
with methods of control.’”’? Good though small 
drawings, bibliography, list of plants harmful to 
animals, glossary and full index. A very useful 
work, specially in small town and rural libraries. 


Fine Arts 


Book of little houses (Countryside man- 
uals) 1914. 107p. illus. Macmillan 
50c net. 728 


Not to be compared with more extensive 
works, like White’s Successful houses, but a useful 
little book, containing many illustrations and 
floor-plans of houses ranging in cost from $1500 
to $10,000. Gives some hints that would be 
helpful to a prospective builder, but does not 
pretend to give technical knowledge of building. 


Eberlein, H. D., & McClure, Abbot. 
Practical book of period furniture. 
1914. 371p. illus. Lippincott $5 net. 

749 

While smaller libraries are not warranted in 
buying this work, unless there is some special 
need, it is a candidate for future purchase or gift 
as being the most satisfactory one-volume work 
yet published, because of its scope, excellent 
treatment and full illustration. Beginning with 
the Jacobean period, the different styles are 
presented, down to the “‘American Empire,” 
and added chapters give advice to collectors and 
buyers and on furniture and arrangement. 

Much more definite and detailed than Mrs. 

Candee’s Decorative styles and periods in the 

home (A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911) 


King, Mrs. Francis. The well-considered 
garden. 1915. 290p. illus. Scribner 
$2 net. 716 


“*This book is designed as a guide and inspira- 
tion for persons who are ambitious to have beau- 
tiful gardens. Special stress is laid on ‘color 
harmony’ and detailed suggestions are given for 
varieties of flowers that will produce the most 
artistic effects. A chapter on ‘succession crops’ 
is carefully worked out. The thirty-two illus- 
trations are particularly beautiful, indicating the 
taste of the author for somewhat elaborate and 
exquisite gardens.”’ 


Wright, Richardson, ed. Inside the house 
of good taste. 1915. 155p. illus. 
McBride $1.50 net. 747 


Seven chapters by different writers presenting 
the essentials and possibilities of the living- 
room, hall, bedroom, kitchen, bathroom, and 
children’s room. A companion to Furnishing the 
home of good taste; very fully illustrated. Not 
designed for people of small means. 
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Sport and Recreation 


Lutkenhaus, A. M., & Knox, Margaret. 
Plays for school children. 1915. 283p. 
Century $1.25 net. 792 

A useful collection of twenty plays, most of 
them used in the New York public schools to 
vivify history and literature. ‘‘A geographical 
squabble,” ‘‘A grammar play,’ ‘‘The birds’ 
story of the trees,” are titles of some of the 
others. Has a helpful introduction and sugges- 
tive programs for special days. 


Milier, W. H. Camp craft. 1915. 282p. 
illus. Scribner $1.50 net. 796 


A book which in its personal note as well as 
in the carefully detailed descriptions of outfit and 
camp-and-trail life strongly urges the reader to 
become a camper. It is based on the extensive 
experience of the author, editor of Field and 
Stream, and seemingly omits nothing a beginner 
needs to know. Good illustrations. 


Fiction 


Anderson, A. W. The rim of the desert. 
1915. 402p. Little $1.35 net. 


Ordinarily good story, somewhat melodram- 
atic, of an Alaskan prospector and his great love 
for his partner and friend. Points out the detri- 
mental effect of the Alaskan conservation policy. 


Bailey, H. G. The gentleman adventurer. 
1915. 345p. Doran $1.25 net. 


A rousing adventure story reminding one of 
Westward Ho/ A young Englishman is sold into 
slavery in Jamaica on the charge of plotting 
against William of Orange. He joins a band of 
slaves who turn pirates, sail the Spanish Main, 
and have plenty of bloodcurdling experiences. 


Benson, R. H. Loneliness? 1915. 371p. 
Dodd $1.35 net. 

A young Catholic prima donna loses her 
allegiance to her faith so far as to be tempted to 
marry an English Protestant, but at the loss of 
her voice and of her best friend she renounces 
marriage and turns jnstinctively to her church. 
A well written story, and interesting as a study 
in religious psychology. 


Conrad, Joseph. Victory, an island tale. 
1915. 462p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


Curious story of an introspective Swede whose 
only attempt to ally himself with the world of 
men and business fails and he withdraws to an 
island in the South Seas. What happens to him 
there is a typical product of Conrad’s imagina- 
tion and will delight his votaries. In communities 
where Conrad has no following, A set of siz or 
Lord Jim is a better trial book. 
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Dowd, E. C. Doodles. 1915. 348p. 
Houghton $1 net. 


Appealing, and impossible, little story of a 
crippled boy and his pet mocking-bird who live 
on the top floor of a big Chicago tenement house. 
“Polly of the hospital staff’? brings about his 
cure. 


Fisher, Mrs. D. C. Hillsboro people. 
1915. 346p. Holt $1.35 net. 


“Very real, human, often pathetic but delight- 
ful stories of a remote village in the Vermont 
hills. There is much mild scorn of the conde- 
scending ‘summer people’ who think that life in 
the valley is narrow.” 


Haggard, H.R. Allan and the holy flower. 
1915. 384p. Longmans $1.35 net. 


Another story of Allan Quatermain. ‘‘As a 
middle-aged man he recounts the happenings of a 
dangerous expedition into the heart of Africa in 
search of an orchid of wondrous beauty.”’ 


Hamilton, Mrs. E. H. Patricia. 1915. 
438p. Putnam $1.35 net. 


An English story having a slight plot, the 
interest centering in a worldly young woman’s 
gradual change from antipathy toward religion 
to full recognition of its force in the lives of her 
narrow but devoted relatives and later in the 
cultured circle to which her clergyman-husband 
introduces her. Will not be popular with the 
average body of fiction readers. 


Jepson, Edgar. Happy Pollyooly. 1915. 
314p. Bobbs $1.25 net. 


More incidents in the career of ‘“‘Mrs.’’ Bride 
and “the Lump.” Pollyooly again prevents 
Hilary Vance from marriage, passes herself off 
as Lady Marion, her double, and undertakes the 
reformation of a German prince. She repeats 
herself too much to seem as fresh or original as 
in the first story, but will appeal to readers who 
always want more of the same kind. 


Locke, W. J. Jaffery. 1915. 352p. Lane 
$1.35 net. 


“Jaffery” is a huge, clever but simple-minded 
and affectionate war-correspondent who between 
his tasks enlivens and sometimes complicates the 
charming home life of an old Cambridge friend. 
The mental psychology of a third classmate, who 
rises to fame as a novelist, and the test of friend- 
ship which his deception calls out make an 
absorbing story, to which the keen, whimsical, 
yet sympathetic delineation of the feminine 
characters adds charm. 


Olmstead, Florence. A cloistered ro- 
mance, 1915. 335p. Scribner $1.25 
net. 

A leisurely, pleasant tale of the little happen- 
ings in a home for the aged supported by the 

Little Sisters of the Poor. The group of inmates 
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are drawn with a kindly humor and the lives of 
the patient and self-sacrificing sisters well 
brought out. The advent of a young man 
leads to a pretty romance. 


Pratt, Lucy. Felix tells it. 1915. 355p. 
Appleton $1.25 net. 


Felix is a little boy who decides that it is time 
a book was written on ‘“‘The nature of fathers 
and mothers,” since he has noticed so many 
about “‘the child.”” Rather cleverly done, show- 
ing how his parents’ doings and sayings might 
appear to a ten-year-old. 


Roland, John. The good shepherd. 1915. 
341p. Stokes $1.25 net. 


Absorbing story of the good work done in a 
wretched Tyrol valley by a young American 
physician who has become morbid through 
dwelling on a sin committed several years 
earlier. Through this life of service and the aid of 
a cultured woman, he comes to forgive himself 
and gains happiness. The life in the valley and 
the presentation of a village passion-play are 
described from first-hand knowledge. It is not a 
story for young readers, but it would not appeal 
to them. 


Wilson, H. L. Ruggles of Red Gap. 1915. 
371p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 


Farcical tale of an English manservant who, 
transplanted to Red Gap, Washington, through 
an accident becomes a member of its best society 
and the arbiter of fashion. His struggles with 
western idioms and the contrast of his own very 
correct speech and manner with those of the 
“natives” furnish much amusement. Only 
readers having a large appetite for the humorous 
will be able to read it continuously. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Comstock, Mrs. A. B. The pet book. 
1914. 310p. illus. Comstock Pub. Co. 
$2.50 net. 636 


Tells of native environment and development 
of animals and birds, and gives directions for 
care of domestic pets and captured wild crea- 
tures. Attractive photographs and interesting 
reading lists and poems are included. 


Goodlander, M. R. Fairy plays for chil- 
dren. 1915. 137p. illus. Rand. 40c. 793 


Nine familiar fairy tales dramatized for chil- 
dren from six to ten years old. Illustrated with 
photographs of plays given at the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City. A chapter of sug- 
gestions to teachers about costumes, scenery, 
rehearsals, and music to be used. 








Gould, F. J. Heroes of peace (Brave citi- 

zens) 1915. 119p. Harper 50c net. 

920 

“‘Children—and not only children—will learn 

from Mr. Gould that the best soldier is he who 

wars most bravely against crime and cruelty, 

against ignorance and waste, against disease and 

sin.”,—Preface. A companion volume is Vicfors 
of peace. 


Jonckheere, Robert. When I was a boy 
in Belgium. 1915. 135p. _ illus. 
Lothrop 75c net. 914.9 

An interesting account of home, school and 
business life in Belgium, written by a refugee 
manufacturer. One chapter gives an account 
of the battle of Waterloo as told by the author’s 
father, and the last chapters tell of the outbreak 
of the present war and flight from Belgium to the 

United States. 


Rich, G. E. When mother lets us make 
toys. 1914. 122p. illus. Moffat 75c 
net. 790 

Simple directions for making toys of card- 
board boxes, hairpins, brass fasteners, tape and 
other materials that every child can get. 


Verrill, R. H. Pets for pleasure and 
profit. 1915. 359p. illus. Scribner 
$1.50 net. 636 

More information about uncommon varieties 
of animals and birds, and fuller information 
about treatment of diseases is given than in 

Comstock’s The pet book (above) This book also 
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gives plans and full instructions for building 
cages, hutches, etc., and suggestions for raising 
and marketing rabbits and other animals. 


Washburne, M.R. Indian legends. 1915. 
144p. illus. Rand 45c net. 970.1 
Seven unusual stories from different tribes, a 
“selection important because it includes several 
distinctly marked types of the primitive folk 
tale.” Colored illustrations and bibliography. 


Stories 


Grover, E. O. Sunbonnet babies in Hol- 
land. 1915. 150p. illus. Rand 50c 
net. 

Well written and attractively illustrated reader 
for grades 2-3. The visit to Holland is interesting 
and not too instructive. 


Hogate, E. C., & Grover, E. O. Sunbon- 
nets and overalls. 1914. 83p. illus. 
Rand 40c net. 


Includes simple and well illustrated dramatic 
readings and an operetta for grades 2-3, with 
characters from The sunbonnet babies primer 
and The overall boys. 


Mathewson, Christy. Catcher Craig. 
1915. 347p. illus. Dodd $1.25 net. 
Second book in series, and as good as Pitche: 
Pollock (Booklist, 11:128, Nov. 15)  First-rate 
story, with camping experiences, plenty of 
clean sport and interesting, manly boys. 





BOOKS ON BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING AND ACCOUNTING 


Selected list prepared by the Department of Business Administration, Extension 


Division of the University of Wisconsin. 


No attempt is made to list all the possible 


selections under each head; rather the purpose has been to suggest those few titles 
which will best meet the needs of the patrons of the average library. 


Business Letter-Writing 


1. Specific instruction in business 
letter writing without instruction in 
English. 


Gardner, E. H. Effective business letters. 
1915. Ronald Press Co., New York, 
$1.50. 


Probably the most complete, usable, and gen- 
erally satisfactory manual on commercial cor- 
respondence for the business man and student. 
Does not contain instructions in grammar. Deals 
solely and exhaustively with practical phases 
of business letter writing. A logical statement of 


principles and accepted practices, with a large 
number of supporting letters taken from many 
different kinds of business. Completely indexed 
so as to permit immediate reference to the prin- 
ciples applying in any business situation. 
Should be of interest and service to every busi- 
ness worker. 


Business correspondence library. 3v. A. 
W. Shaw Co., Chicago, $5. 


Business letter writing treated in a graphic, 
lively way. Full of interesting analysis of busi- 
ness problems and methods of solving them. A 
compendium of schemes, plans, and ideas that 
have brought success in actual letters. Inspira- 
tional and practically helpful. 
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Dwyer, I. E. The business letter. 1914. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $1. 

A brief handbook for the student. Contains 
some concise presentation of principles, but is 
chiefly a series of illustrative letters and ex- 
planations, with a variety of interesting exer- 
cises. Contains also postal rules, simple filing di- 
rections, dictionary of business terms, etc. Main- 
ly of value to high-school students and to begin- 
ners in business. 


2. Instruction primarily in English, 
with application of principles of 
grammar and rhetoric to business 
communications. 


Buhlig, Rose. Business English (a prac- 
tice book) 1914. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, $1.10. 

For the beginner in business and for the busi- 
ness man who needs to review foundation prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric. Contains in- 
struction and practice exercises in both written 
and oral English. The latter part of the book is 
an unusually readable discussion of common 
business processes, and of the way in which good 
English helps to bring results in business. Stimu- 
lating, accurate, attractive in style, and with a 
wealth of illustrative material. 


Davis, Roy, & Lingham, C. H. Business 
English and correspondence. 1914. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, $1. 

Elementary treatise on English composition, 
with applications of principles to the business 
letter. Deals largely with grammar, spelling, 
and the form of the letter; and considers briefly 
the principles applying to the content of some of 
the more common classes of business communica- 
tions. Useful to high-school students and to 
business men who have need chiefly of a review 
of English composition and the elements of letter 
writing. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
1. Elementary texts, with statements 
and discussions of principles, but 
consisting largely of exercises to be 
worked out by the student. To be 
used in connection with blanks and 
forms prepared to accompany the 
texts. * 
Miner, G. W. Bookkeeping (complete 
course) 1912. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
$1.40. 


One of the standard texts in bookkeeping for 
beginners. The subject is treated accurately, 
concisely, and effectively. Widely used in high 
schools and business colleges. 


Lyons, J. A. Modern accountant. 1911. 
Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, $1. 
Another of the standard texts for beginners. 
based on sound, practical accounting principles. 
The bookkeeping practices recommended accord 
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with actual business procedure, and the exercises 

reflect to an unusual degree the spirit and 

methods of business. 

Rowe, H. M. Bookkeeping and account- 
ancy. 1910. H. M. Rowe Co., Balti- 
more, $1.50. 

A beginner’s text, but for the more mature 
student than the two preceding books in this 
list. Of especial value to the man already with 
some slight knowledge of bookkeeping, but who 
wishes to begin over again and make a complete 
study of the subject. 


*It is not necessary for the library to own these 
blanks and forms, as they are of value only when 
purchased and actually used by the individual 
student. 

2. Texts on accounting for the business 
man and student who are already 
familiar with bookkeeping principles 
and practices. They treat at length 
of the principles underlying account- 
ing procedure. 


Klein, J. I. Elements of accounting. 
1913. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
$1.50. 

A relatively elementary handbook for book- 
keepers with some discussion of accounting 
principles and practices. 

3. Books on cost accounting for the 
cost clerk, the manufacturer, and 
the student. 


Esquerre, P. J. Theory of accounts. 
1914. Ronald Press Co., New York, 
$3. 

Practical and complete. Many new methods of 
doing old things. Full of interesting discussions 
and methods for the practicing accountant. 
Hatfield, H. R. Modern accounting. 

1909. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
$1.75. 

One of the standard presentations of the the- 
ory of philosophy of accounts. Clear, complete, 
and authoritative. A logical, scientific treatise for 
the advanced student and experienced business 
man. 

Hawkins, L. W. Cost accounts. Gee & 
Co., London, 5/5. 

An excellent text, clear and complete. Con- 
nects cost accounts and general accounts, and 
shows in detail, by a set of actual cost records, 
just how a cost finding system works. 
Nicholson, J. L. Cost accounting, theory 

and practice. 1913. Ronald Press Co., 
New York, $4. 

A theoretical and detailed consideration of 
types of cost systems, with many illustrative 
forms. Machine costs are treated in great detail. 
Suitable for one already having some knowledge 
of cost accounting, but less suitable for beginners. 
Should be pursued after a study of Hawkins’ 
Cost account. 








